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Chapter | 


It is related that some one once asked Saint Francis: "Why is 
it that all the world comes after thee, and everybody desires 
to see thee, and to hear thee, and to obey thee? Thou art 
not a man either comely of person, or of noble birth, or of 
great science; whence, then, comes it that all the world runs 
after thee?" Not a few persons may have been tempted of 
late to repeat this question in view of the homage which the 
opening century is offering to the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 
No one who follows the signs of the times can have failed to 
note the many manifestations of this homage, whether in art 
or in literature or in historical criticism. As in his own day, so 
in ours, the gentle Saint of Assisi seems to have won the 
affection of all men, both within the Church and beyond her 
pale. The mere fact that the Poverello in his tattered habit 
should become an object of widespread interest in an age 
that affects to smile at mediaevalism seems strange enough. 
But that the present revival of interest in the life and work of 
Saint Francis should receive its greatest impetus from those 
who are not Catholics is stranger yet. 


It is now several years ago that a distinguished Oxford 
professor published an essay which first set our separated 
brethren talking about Saint Francis. Ever since that time 
Protestant interest in the Saint has been steadily growing in 
widening circles, and the public never seems to grow weary 
of hearing more about him. Indeed, the past decade has 
been remarkable for an almost continuous stream of 
literature dealing with the Saint's history. Well-nigh 
innumerable new biographies have appeared: the secular 
magazines have treated at length of the Franciscan "spirit"; 
even the daily papers have turned aside from politics and 
the latest scandal to invoke the name of Saint Francis as 


though it still had a magic power over men's minds. 
Moreover, Protestant poets have run the gamut of the 
Saint's praises; his life has been made the subject of 
oratorios, and even dramatized; while milliners with cruel 
irony have concocted little birds which they call oiseaux a la 
St Francois. Nor is this all. The life of our Saint has been 
made the subject of Sunday-school study by the 
Congregational Union of England; of sermons in Protestant 
cathedrals; of lectures in Rationalistic universities, and of 
"imitation" by the Salvation Army. The latest development of 
this popular enthusiasm is the institution of an International 
Society of Franciscan Studies under royal patronage, and at 
the moment a new race of pilgrims is wending its way 
towards the Umbrian towns where every little out-of-the-way 
convent is being ransacked in the quest of chronicles, 
legends, or whatever else may throw any light, however dim, 
upon the early history of the Franciscan movement. As a 
result of the discoveries already made among the "buried 
cities" of Franciscan literature, the world has lately been put 
in possession of no small number of original documents, 
reprints and new editions, all edited with scholarly care and 
often with exquisite taste. Not less noteworthy is the eager 
welcome which such works receive from the reading public, 
and the sympathetic treatment of them at the hands of the 
reviewers. 


Truly, in the face of all these facts, one is tempted to 
conclude that the new century cannot be altogether 
unspiritual when the "message" of a stigmatized mystic is 
being reverently listened to even in the halls of the "higher 
criticism." Indeed, a perusal of some recent works might 
almost lead one to believe that the day of the saints is 
coming at last, and that the present Franciscan renaissance 
is but the presage of a golden age when simple things and 
tenderness and faith shall be the vogue. But, alas! we fear 
that not a little of what is being written nowadays about 


“sweet Saint Francis" must be set down as mere sentiment; 
and for the rest "popular sentiment is very often erratic and 
evanescent, and, consequently, not to be depended on." 
Moreover, even in those quarters where the appreciation of 
Saint Francis is not of the sentimental order, we are also 
inclined to think that the Saint is regarded chiefly as a great 
sociological fact, and that his methods are being studied as 
a purely academic exercise. Be this as it may, that Saint 
Francis should be seriously studied at all outside the Church 
at a time when the very schoolboys are reading Huxley and 
Spencer, is something to be thankful for - even though the 
motive be not a religious one. Contemporaneously with all 
this Protestant activity, Catholic scholars have not been idle, 
and in special periodicals and publications have contributed 
not a little to the extension of the Franciscan research 
movement. 


But it is time to return to our question. What is the cause of 
the present widespread homage to Saint Francis? It is, of 
course, far too wide a question to allow the present writer to 
do more than make a few suggestions. First and foremost, 
then, we must ever reckon with the perennial charm of the 
Saint's personality, which seems to wield an ineffable 
influence over the hearts of men - drawing and holding 
those of the most different habits of mind, with a sense of 
personal sympathy. Perhaps no other man, unless it be Saint 
Paul, ever had such a wide-reaching, all-embracing 
sympathy; and it may have been wider than Saint Paul's, for 
we find no evidence in the great apostle of a love for nature 
and for animals. This exquisite Franciscan spirit, as it is 
called, which is the very perfume of religion - this spirit at 
once so humble, so tender, so devout, so akin to the "good 
odour" of Christ - passed out into the whole world and has 
become a permanent source of inspiration. A character at 
once so exalted and so purified as Saint Francis was sure to 
keep alive an ideal; and so he does. From this, one can easily 


understand Saint Francis's dominance among a small but 
earnest band of enthusiasts now pointing the world back to 
the reign of the spirit. It was this same gentle idealism of 
Saint Francis which inspired the art of the Umbrian people; it 
was this which was translated into the paintings of their 
greatest artists. No school of painting has ever been 
penetrated with such pure idealism as the Umbrian; and this 
inspiration, at once religious and artistic, came from the 
tomb of the Poverello above which Giotto had painted his 
mystical frescoes. The earnest quasi-religious study of the 
mediaeval beginnings of western art has therefore rightly 
been set down as another cause for some of the latter-day 
pilgrimages to Assisi. In like manner, the scientific treatment 
of the romance literature leads naturally to Saint Francis as 
to the humble upper waters of a mighty stream; at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century is Saint Francis, at the 
end is Dante. It was Matthew Arnold, we believe, who first 
held up the Poor Man of Assisi as a literary type - a type as 
distinct and formal as the author of the Divine Comedy. 
Prose, he says, could not satisfy the Saint's ardent soul, and 
so he made poetry. "It was," writes Ozanam, "the first cry of 
a nascent poetry which has grown and made itself heard 
throughout the world." But Saint Francis's poetry is not 
merely in his written words, though they are very beautiful; 
it is in his life, and that life must ever appeal to the 
imagination of all true poets. Thus, we have Longfellow 
speaking of Saint Francis as his "favourite Saint," Tennyson 
sighing for the Saint's return to earth, and Ruskin treasuring 
up a relic of the Saint's habit. Such men, however, in their 
expressions of affection, remember Saint Francis chiefly as 
the lover of nature who "went forth to preach to the birds at 
Bevagna, who tamed the fierce wolf of Gubbio, who 
sheltered the leveret and set the wild doves free, who felt 
the welcome of the minstrels of the wood at La Verna, who 
bade affectionate farewell to his brother the falcon, and who 


Sang in sweet contest with the nightingale in the ilex grove 
of the Carceri." 


But if some are more directly moved by the aesthetic aspect 
of the Saint's life, there are others who consider his 
character from a more serious standpoint. These latter see in 
Saint Francis a type of the true Christian reformer whose 
"social idea" might, with some modifications, be applied to 
actual conditions. "Let us try," writes one such writer, "to 
discover whether the Saint's ideas have lost their virtue, 
whether those principles have ceased to be true and living, 
or whether, if cast into well-prepared soil, they are not 
capable of bearing fruit still, like those grains of wheat, 
which, after lying for long centuries beside the bodies of the 
Pharaohs, [are said to] preserve their germinating powers 
today." In such expressions as these we hear "the farthest 
shoreward ring of that ripple which Saint Francis made when 
he dropped into the sea of men's affections his gauntlet 
against the avarice and self-interest of the favoured classes 
in his day." Since that day the world has been burned in 
many fires, and in many agonies has faced the birth of new 
truths. What wonder, then, in view of the strong new walls of 
division rising amid our changing economic conditions, if a 
world overrun with materialism and more deeply deceived 
than it likes to admit, should hark back to the "social idea" 
of the man who, "when European society was on the brink of 
complete collapse, stepped in and saved it." When, 
therefore, we consider that the "Umbrian movement," as 
typified by Saint Francis, changed the whole aspect of the 
social question, that it diverted the course of art and forced 
poetry to take new directions, we shall have gone far on the 
road to understanding the influence which the Poverello 
wields over the cultured and thoughtful minds of our day. 


But may we not also see in the present neo-Protestant cultus 
of Saint Francis a phase of that "great intellectual Catholic 


Renaissance" by which a non-Catholic dramatist, Laurence 
Housman, seeks to explain the recent revival of the miracle 
plays? We have, it seems, "travelled so far away from the 
spirit of the mediaeval period, that we have almost 
completed the circle." Unconsciously, then, we are making 
our way back to the old ideals, or, as this writer puts it, are 
"recovering from the too reactionary spirit of the 
Reformation" and re-awakening, as it were, to the 
“imaginative beauty of the Catholic presentment of 
Christianity." Be this as it may, it is certain that the frigid, if 
not bitter, tone which was formerly a marked feature of 
Protestant religious literature when treating of the 
Communion of Saints is gradually disappearing under the 
modern aesthetic movement. At least a large section of 
Protestantism is no longer guilty of what Ruskin called "the 
vulgar and insolent Evangelical notion that one should not 
care for the saints." And strange as it may seem to those 
within the fold, Saint Francis, if he has not been a means of 
bringing about this change, has certainly a remarkable 
attraction for the Protestant mind. 


Whatever be the cause of the recent outburst of admiration 
for Saint Francis, its effects cannot but prove beneficial to all 
who study the Saint's life in a proper spirit. That some 
Protestants seek to do so is clear from such books as that of 
Canon Knox-Little. Despite some impatient words that 
disfigure its pages. Canon Knox-Little's appreciation of Saint 
Francis is an interesting evidence of how the Saint's career 
may affect those who really differ from the creed he 
professed. It is the more valuable since he tells us he has 
studied everything on the subject within reach; that he 
depends for his information on original authorities, and that 
he has formed his judgement independently from them. His 
aim in writing is to lead others " to follow under wholly 
different conditions in the main and deepest things, the 
noble example of a holy life"; and if those who read in this 


Spirit do not rise from a study of the Saint's life bettered and 
strengthened in ideal and purpose, there are not many 
appeals that would have power to reach them. Furthermore, 
the study of early Franciscan history serves to bring many 
non-Catholics within a Catholic atmosphere of thought. By 
studying the personality of a conspicuously Catholic saint 
living in an eminently Catholic age, they come to have a 
better knowledge of Catholic life; and this better knowledge 
must draw them nearer the Church. 


It is interesting to recall the evolution in the non-Catholic 
attitude towards Saint Francis. Strangely enough Mrs. 
Oliphant, in her Life of the Povere//o, denies him the title of 
saint. Not so Dr. Jessopp, who, in his Coming of the Friars, 
asks, "Why grudge to call him Sa/nt Francis?" Canon Knox- 
Little, disdaining any concession to middle-class English 
Protestantism, calls him Saint as a matter of course. Mr. 
Adderley accepts the miracle of the Stigmata without 
question. As for Canon Rawnsley, he almost seems to accept 
everything, including even the Third Order. In the latter's 
appreciation of Saint Francis, non-Catholic sympathy with 
the life and aims of the Seraphic Patriarch reaches its 
highest level up to date - unless the establishment of an 
order of Protestant "Franciscans" be considered a higher 
tribute. Notwithstanding this, it may be, as the pessimists 
say, that the sectarians are really no nearer the Church than 
they were twenty-five years ago; but this much is certain, 
that the spirit of Saint Francis has the happy effect of 
eliminating acrimony from the minds of men, and thus they 
may more easily discern where truth resides. In so far, then, 
as closer acquaintance with Saint Francis conduces, by a 
way altogether uncontroversial, to dispel prejudice, we hope 
that his Protestant admirers will, mindful of Pope's 
admonition, drink deep/y at the well of early Franciscan 
literature - they will find it a well of doctrine undefiled. And 
who knows but that some at least may, in the end, find a 


short cut to Rome over the Umbrian hills. For its own sake, 
also, this study of the Franciscan classics among Protestants 
is to be welcomed and encouraged, when we consider what 
a sorry proportion the literature of the spirit bears in our day 
to that of the flesh. 


But withal, while we admire the enthusiasm shown by non- 
Catholics in studying the life of Saint Francis, and while we 
accept their good work in making it better known at its full 
value, it is none the less proper that we enter a protest 
against their interpretation of Saint Francis being taken as 
the correct one; the more so, as their work betrays a 
tendency to eulogize the merely external beauty of the 
Saint's life at the expense of the graces of the spirit. It is not 
that we wish to see Saint Francis portrayed as though he 
went through life wrapped in one unbroken ecstasy, seldom, 
if ever, descending to the level of our ordinary existence. 
Such hagiography is, to say the truth, somewhat 
discouraging, since it places the saints on a pedestal quite 
above the reach of human endeavour; it is, moreover, most 
misleading since, after all, the saints, unlike the poets, are 
not born but made. The tendency, we fear, sins by defect 
rather than by excess. The danger is lest, in the general 
Protestant appreciation of the Saint's moral beauty, his 
internal motives be ignored, belittled, or misconstrued. Of 
course we cannot expect non-Catholics fully to appreciate 
the supernatural aspect of the Saint's life, and hence it is 
not to be wondered at if "many who are charmed with the 
legend of the wolf of Gubbio, pass over the mystery of the 
Portiuncula as unintelligible." 


But does Saint Francis stand for nothing more than universal 
peace, brotherhood, and the appreciation of the lowly? It is 
this social side of his teaching that is being made much of 
by non- Catholics. We are told that tbe message of Saint 
Francis to our century is one of brotherhood and peace 


amongst nations and classes. This is true, as far as it goes, 
but the Saint has a further message; he has a mission to all 
and every age. Nor was his message only by way of sermons. 
He did preach, or rather he talked, to the people, but his life 
was his sermon, and it is just in that part of his life which 
non-Catholics are passing over in silence that we should 
seek the Saint's rea/ "message." In Saint Francis's intense 
belief in the supernatural, in his never-questioning loyalty to 
ecclesiastical authority - is there not a lesson for our own 
doubting and restless generation? Yet we look in vain among 
most of the eulogies of Saint Francis now in vogue for even 
any allusion to the fact that he was a Catholic. Of course it 
could hardly be claimed that he was a Protestant, since 
there were no Protestants in the thirteenth century, but we 
are told that Saint Francis belongs to humanity and not to 
the Church." In their apparent anxiety to read the 
beginnings of the Franciscan movement in the light of their 
own predilections, some non-Catholics have sought to give 
the work of Saint Francis a colour of "undenominationalism," 
and to represent the drift of his teaching as one in which the 
value of orthodoxy was discounted to make room for a fuller 
presentment of what is now called the "social question." 
Hence he is often held up as a sort of mediaeval 
philanthropist who, were he alive today, would have 
pleaded, as Canon Rawnsley puts it, "for thrift, for old-age 
pensions, and for communal banks." To borrow the 
phraseology of a well-known writer, it is not just to Saint 
Francis nor true to his spirit and teaching thus to tear off the 
label and to rub out the trade-mark, and then to say: "See 
the new remedy we have discovered for all the ills the 
twentieth century is heir to!" "The doctor for our sickness 
today," writes an Anglican enthusiast, "is the man who 
brought his medicines to the men of Assisi in the thirteenth 
century." Far be it from us to gainsay Canon Rawnsley's 
assertion that the modern world in general is badly in need 
of just such a course of treatment as Saint Francis 


administered to his fellow-men six hundred years ago; nor 
Shall we find fault, no matter who it is that makes the most 
of the remedies from the pharmacy of the Church which 
Christ has established for the healing of the nations: but let 
them be honest! Let them admit they have no remedy of 
their own, and that they must needs have recourse to Rome. 
As it is, glancing over the speeches delivered at Assisi at the 
reunion of the International Society of Franciscan Studies, 
one cannot but feel that the promoters of this Society were 
plucking a flower not of their own growing. While exploiting 
the beauties of this borrowed blossom they took care not to 
say a word as to the garden which produces blossoms of 
such wondrous colour and fragrance. And yet it makes all 
the difference in the world in what garden a flower grows - 
the more so, since some flowers do not thrive except in one 
place. The thornless rose-bushes at Portiuncula, with their 
blood-stained leaves, cannot be transplanted; neither can 
Saint Francis. 


As not a little has been heard of late respecting this Society 
of Studies, it may be worthy to note that its object, as set 
forth in the prospectus, is the critical and scientific 
investigation of the history of Saint Francis and the 
cultivation and spread of Franciscan literature, with a view 
to giving the world a truer and fuller knowledge than 
heretofore of the Saint and his work. It is proposed to 
compile a complete catalogue of Franciscan manuscripts 
existing in Europe, and with the aid of writers on Franciscan 
subjects to collect materials for a bibliographical dictionary 
for the guidance of students. This catalogue, which will be 
arranged according to libraries, will be issued in parts. 
Meanwhile, members are being enrolled and a bureau has 
been established for correspondence in the principal 
European languages. Among the most enthusiastic 
promoters of this undertaking have been several Anglican 


clergymen, under whose auspices a branch of the Society 
has been established in England. 


In apparent ignorance of these facts, some Catholic papers 
have been lauding the Society as if it were as orthodox an 
institution as the Third Order, and not a few Catholics were 
induced to join it. Doubtless they supposed it to bea 
Catholic affair, or at least presumed that the spirit of purely 
scientific and critical study alone animated its founders. The 
mistake is natural enough, after all. How, they ask, could 
Protestants admire a saint who was the very negation of 
Protestantism? They forget that Protestants can admire 
almost anything under the broad blue sky except external 
authority, as represented by the Roman Pontiff. Our 
Protestant friends may urge that to love Saint Francis does 
not imply a belief in the Church whose most loyal son he 
was. We answer that a society for Franciscan studies need 
not be an ascetic assembly or even a religious association, 
much less an organization for Catholic proselytism, but its 
object should be to study Saint Francis in every phase of his 
career - not merely as a lover of nature, as a social reformer, 
and as a preacher of poverty, but also as the friend of 
Gregory IX, as the support of the Roman Church, as the 
founder of an Order which has been a nursery of the 
supernatural virtues. When it became clear that such was 
not the object of the Assisian society, but that its aim was 
rather to study Saint Francis in part only - in so far, to wit, as 
he is "canonized in the heart of humanity and not by the 
Church" - nearly all the Catholic members, realizing that 
they were not in their Father's house, and fearing that they 
might be serving in the enemy's camp, seem to have 
withdrawn. 


The difficulties, not to say dangers, of that pretended 
neutrality which, as in the present case, is kept so 
constantly before the eyes of Catholics nowadays, are 


clearly indicated by Monsignor Faloci Pulignani, of Foligno, 
editor of the Miscellanea Francescana, in a recent letter to 
the president of the Franciscan Society. This distinguished 
prelate is so well Known for his vast erudition, especially in 
all that appertains to Franciscan history, that the promoters 
of the new society used every effort to secure his co- 
operation in its organization. These advances having failed, 
the vice-president wrote a lengthy letter to Monsignor Faloci, 
in which he laid particular stress on the complete neutrality 
of the new society. In his reply, Monsignor Faloci places the 
question on its true basis. In justifying his abstention, he 
adduces reasons which are so much to the point that we 
cannot do better than give a synopsis of them.’ Prefacing his 
reply with the remark that it is not possible to be a Catholic 
in heart, if one does not profess to be one, Monsignor Faloci 
says: "| have received a circular from the president of the 
committee, in which we read that the society wishes to 
preserve a Strict neutrality. This seems to me to be but idle 
talk, for it is impossible to draw a parallel between a society 
whose purpose is the study of Saint Francis, and a society of 
chemists, an academy of electricians or a congress of 
mechanics. These must remain entirely neutral, because 
chemistry, electricity, or mechanics are neither Catholic nor 
heretical. But a society whose object is the study of Saint 
Francis must be Catholic or non-Catholic. Neutrality under 
these circumstances altogether favours non-Catholics; and 
how should we or our society, out of regard for these 
gentlemen, stifle and lock up our feelings in the depths of 
our hearts, while they make such ready display of theirs? Let 
us study Saint Francis, let us be critics, pitiless critics, 
indefatigable seekers after truth; but both as individuals and 
as a society, let us have the courage to call ourselves 
Catholics, and let us bear the consequences. We are nota 
religious confession; we are not a religion; but we are 
Catholics in religion; consequently, for us neutrality is 
logically a mistake. For others, all religions are good; they 


must of necessity be neutral. For us all religions, except the 
Catholic, are false. Therefore we cannot be neutral." 


What, it may be asked, was it that led Monsignor Faloci, in 
advance of its foundation, to believe that the object of the 
new society would not be orthodox? It was the knowledge 
that it was a creation of M. Paul Sabatier. "Everything," he 
continues, "proves it to be an emanation of the brain of 
Sabatier: he it was who inspired, organized and promoted it; 
he was the whole of it." 


Chapter Il 


The name of M. Paul Sabatier has of late become more or 
less associated in the public mind with that of Saint Francis, 
as that of one who has thrown much new light on the history 
of the Seraphic Patriarch. For several years past M. Sabatier 
has been working among the half-buried cities of early 
Franciscan literature like an industrious historical mole, 
turning out with amazing rapidity literary cameos of 
considerable appearance and some value. Whatever may be 
the ultimate literary value of M. Sabatier's documentary 
"discoveries," one thing is certain, that the enthusiastic and 
energetic work of the French critic has given an immense 
impetus to the present movement of Franciscan research. 
Indeed, had M. Sabatier not written his Life of Saint Francis, 
it is more than probable that several subsequent works on 
the same subject would never have seen the light, since 
they are little more than a popularization of the hypotheses 
of M. Sabatier. In his Life, M. Sabatier has given expression 
to all the neo-Protestant "Franciscan" theories. It may not, 
therefore, be amiss to try and form a correct judgement as to 
the literary and religious aspect of the French critic's 
writings. 


M. Sabatier himself has told us the simple story of what it 
was that first led him to study Saint Francis and to devote 
his life to him. He had been to Assisi, like other tourists, to 
see the place. By his side in the omnibus that took him back 
to the station sat a freethinking old doctor of the Garibaldian 
school, who began to talk about Saint Francis. At first the old 
doctor was sarcastic, asking M. Sabatier if he had procured 
any relics or wonder-working articles connected with the 
Saint - that, he averred, being the principal object of many 
visitors to the shrine of Saint Francis. "No," said M. Sabatier, 


"| have been looking at Giotto's work chiefly." It had hardly 
struck the French critic that Saint Francis was the main 
interest of Assisi; still less that he was not a more or less 
mythical personage of no particular value to the world at 
large. Then, to his surprise, the old freethinker burst out into 
the most extraordinary language of enthusiasm over Saint 
Francis, speaking of him as one of the fathers of Italy and as 
one of the greatest reformers the world had ever known. The 
old doctor hardly thought that he was raising up a new 
biographer to Saint Francis, but this conversation was the 
turning point in M. Sabatier's life. His attention was arrested. 
"Was this Francis of Assisi truly all this man said? Has sucha 
man really walked the earth? Let me go and see." This was 
about fifteen years ago. 


M. Sabatier went, saw, and was conquered. Wishing in turn 
to lead others captive, he decided to write a book on Saint 
Francis, and in due course put forth his Vie de S. Francois- a 
volume that, crowned by the French Academy, has passed 
through some twenty-seven editions. That the literary worth 
of M. Sabatier's book should have met with recognition at 
the hands of the Academy is not surprising. The manner in 
which the eminent critic relates the life of Saint Francis is 
inimitable and charming beyond compare; he can paint a 
picture or tell a story in a phrase: what is even more difficult, 
he knows how to command your attention and sustain your 
interest to the end. It is less easy, at first sight, to 
understand how the life of a saint could, in our day, have 
met with greater literary success than almost any other book 
in the last decade. Twenty-seven editions would be nothing 
extraordinary for a "psychological" novel, but for a work of 
hagiography it is a great deal; for though we are eager 
enough to find heroes nowadays and to worship them, they 
are not of the canonized order; nor does the science of the 
saints hold a prominent place on the list of branches which 
engage the minds of present-day students. How, then, to 


account for the success of M. Sabatier's book? The answer is 
not far to seek. M. Sabatier's hagiography is not of the 
ordinary kind: he is not a priest, not even a Catholic; and he 
has applied to the study of Saint Francis all the methods of 
the "higher, criticism." 


We have said that M. Sabatier is not a Catholic. To what 
particular private brand of Protestantism he may belong we 
do not pretend to know. He tells us that he is a "Protestant 
by birth, not otherwise." Be this as it may, his work is the 
very incarnation of Protestantism, being a systematic 
exposition, a continuous defense, and a constant panegyric 
of that false theory which seeks to "enthrone individual 
conscience as the judge of last resort". Now, if there be one 
thing more than another that, to use a somewhat vulgar 
though expressive phrase, stinks in the nostrils of M. 
Sabatier, that one thing is the external authority of the 
Church which Catholics hold as their supreme criterion and 
rule of certitude. Nor is this surprising; for does not its 
acceptance imply submission, obedience, surrender of 
private judgement, annihilation of self in matters of faith? 
and is not M. Sabatier the champion of those "who preach in 
the name of the inward voice"? Yes, and judging from the 
latent fear of "divine interference” in mundane affairs which 
seems to pervade M. Sabatier's work, one is led to conclude 
that the French critic belongs to that amalgam of creeds 
known as "Liberal Protestantism" - the system, to wit, of 
those who reject what they call supernatural religion. 
Obstinately closing their eyes to the plainest evidence of the 
Divine origin and character of Christianity, these "Liberal 
Protestants" stultify reason by calling themselves 
Rationalists. Although Rationalism is but the logical issue 
and outcome of Protestantism, we are none the less 
surprised to find so many prominent Anglican clergymen 
among M. Sabatier's adherents. Anglicanism is elastic 
enough, but we scarcely thought it could be stretched so far 


as to include among its ministers those who, as consistent 
followers of M. Sabatier, are bound to blot out from their 
minds altogether the idea of the super natural. Or may it be 
that these clergymen do not realize what a deadly veiled 
attack is being in reality made by the French critic against 
one of the most salient strongholds of the Faith - an attack 
all the more dangerous because it is thus veiled. Just as in 
the recent South African War, the Boers donning the uniform 
of the British troops mingled with them first and then 
surprised them, even so (we are quoting the words of Miss 
Ruth Egerton, in the 7Jab/et), "clothing himself in the 
borrowed garb of a follower of Francis and calling himself 
‘Franciscan,’ this supremely clever 'wolf in sheep's clothing’ 
mixes with and attracts to him the unthinking members of 
the flock until (to drop the old metaphor) one day the 
occasion shall arise when he may with safety and effect 
strike the unveiled blow which shall destroy." 


As to M. Sabatier's antecedents, we believe that heisa 
Strasburger, that he went through a course of theology in 
his native city, and exercised there for a time the functions 
of a "pastor." It was but natural, therefore, to expect that M. 
Sabatier would treat Saint Francis on the lines on which he 
had preached the Gospel; and this he does. Finding that the 
Saint Francis of history was the contradiction of all his 
preconceived theological ideas, there were two courses open 
to him - to take Saint Francis as he stood and to abandon his 
own ideas, or to repaint the portrait of Saint Francis 
according to those ideas. He chose the latter course, which 
naturally involves the destruction of Saint Francis. This 
destruction is brought about in two ways: negatively by 
stripping Saint Francis of everything that savours of the 
supernatural and positively by placing him in an attitude of 
antagonism to the Church. To this end, M. Sabatier employs 
all the formidable apparatus with which the "higher 
criticism" seeks to overawe the unwary. What does that 


mean? It means that by subtle analysis of psychological 
research, descriptions and hypotheses, and so on, he 
endeavours to find evidence for the Saint Francis he is in 
quest of. He prefaces the statements of his authorities, often 
very secondary persons, with suppositions, and has recourse 
to conjectural interpretation; hence their testimony 
frequently assumes proportions of exaggerated import anda 
significance of which they never dreamt. He values as a 
treasure every unprecise reference, every ambiguous 
sentence, every episode imperfectly described that fits in 
with his purpose, and seeks to draw from them so much 
matter for his thesis; for it is clear that his book is a thesis, 
not a real biography. But it is not the first history ad 
probandum, to use the ancient formula, which has been 
written of late years at the expense of Saint Francis. We 
have had, among others, the Salvation Army attempt to 
transform Saint Francis into a mediaeval staff captain, an 
attempt which even so thoughtful a writer as Sir Walter 
Besant took seriously. But Sir Walter Besant was by 
profession a writer of fiction; M. Sabatier, as a student of 
history, must have learned that Saint Francis's "scheme of 
Salvation" consisted in something more than a mere appeal, 
like that of the Salvation Army, to "come to Jesus." Nor is M. 
Sabatier inconsequent enough, like Gebhard, to place Saint 
Francis between Arnold of Brescia and Frederick Il, as one 
working with the same intent as the tribune and the despot. 
Neither does the French critic subscribe to the theory of 
Thode, which makes Saint Francis a harbinger of the so- 
called Reformation. M. Sabatier knows better than to 
suppose that Saint Francis, even in the highest flights of his 
vivid Italian imagination, ever conceived that men of sense 
would try to reform branches of the Church by uprooting the 
tree altogether. He clearly states that Saint Francis's attitude 
towards the Church "was that of filial obedience." Yet this is 
only a shield wherewith to hide a new assault of a more 
insidious nature. By means of a "mature judgement, the fruit 


of historical studies," and "a fresh eye for what is alive and 
truly great," Saint Francis is "rationalized." In other words, 
by applying the aforesaid criticism to the sources of 
Franciscan history, the "Umbrian prophet," despoiled, as we 
have said, of everything supernatural and reduced to 
something merely natural and not very orthodox, becomes 
the precursor of religious subjectivism, wishing only to obey 
a certain undefinable being or idea of some sort. According 
to M. Sabatier's "idea," Saint Francis stands for a popular 
religion strange to all dogmatics, having its roots in a purely 
subjective affection, and he preaches a personal imitation of 
Christ in direct contrast to the hierarchical principles of the 
Roman Church. Just because the spirit and purpose of Saint 
Francis were really anti-Roman and anti-organizational, 
violence was done him both living and dead by the Roman 
Curia, in order to stifle the germ of individual and 
irresponsible mysticism that was the essence of his life and 
ideal. Like "the meek Galilean who preached the religion of a 
personal revelation without ceremonial or dogmatic law," so 
too Saint Francis "triumphed only on condition of being 
conquered and of permitting his words of spirit and life to be 
confiscated by a Church essentially dogmatic and 
sacerdotal". Such, in outline, is the | conclusion to which M. 
Sabatier's thesis is enslaved. And this thesis, based on 
unproven, even fallacious, premises, betrays and tyrannizes 
over him throughout - stripping him of liberty of judgement 
and distorting his vision where it does not actually blind 
him. We shall endeavour to justify these assertions by a few 
points in the book which seem to illustrate best the French 
critic's point of view. 


At the outset we have no difficulty in believing the assertion 
that M. Sabatier sat for a time at the feet of Renan." Indeed, 
it has been justly said that M. Sabatier's biography of Saint 
Francis is, with regard to the Saint and the Order he 
founded, exactly what the Vie de /ésus by Renan was with 


regard to our Lord and the beginning of Christianity - an 
endeavour to explain everything by natural causes. M. 
Renan had in his famous book striven, while professing the 
most reverent admiration for our Lord, to take away every 
supernatural characteristic from Himself and from His work, 
just as M. Sabatier, whilst proclaiming his love for the 
Poverello, has endeavoured to deprive him of his character 
of Saint. 


M. Sabatier, of course, affirms that he is impartial, and that 
he wishes to judge from facts, but withal never have facts 
been so made to give way before gratuitous supposition, 
random conjecture and ambiguous explanation, as when M. 
Sabatier sets to work to prove what he wants to be proven. 
As M. Sabatier*s attitude takes its full significance where he 
treats of the stigmata, it is interesting to note how he 
handles the subject. He devotes chapter 17, a very short 
one, to the miracle. After describing minutely and poetically 
the forest and rocks of Alverna, he endeavours, by subtle 
psychological analysis, to emphasize Saint Francis's spiritual 
state when he retired to the mountain. He represents the 
Saint as having lived for years in closest union with our Lord, 
so that he could say with Paul: "It is no more | that live, but 
Christ liveth in me." This is true; "Francis lived at the foot of 
the Cross," as Blessed Angela of Foligno puts it. The Saint is 
shown to us on Mount Alverna as even more than ordinarily 
absorbed by his ardent desire to suffer for and with Christ - 
passing his days in the forest in meditation, reading the 
Gospel over and over again, always pausing at the story of 
the Passion. Moreover, the "vision of the Crucified One took 
the fuller possession of his faculties as the day of the 
Elevation [Exaltation?] of the Holy Cross drew; near." Having 
thus, as it were, enumerated all the extenuating 
circumstances of the miracle, if we may so speak, M. 
Sabatier briefly describes the apparition of the Seraph and 
abruptly brings the chapter to a close with these words: 


"Stirred to the very depths of his being, he was anxiously 
seeking the meaning of it all when he perceived on his body 
the stigmata of the Crucified." In an appendix he adds "a 
few explanations" and concludes that "the psychological 
agreement between the external circumstances" - to wit, the 
conditions by which Saint Francis was surrounded at the 
time - "and the event is so close that an invention of this 
character would be as inexplicable as the fact itself." 


M. Renan, following Karl Hase, denied the fact of the 
stigmata, insinuating that it was either an invention ora 
pious fraud of Brother Elias. M. Sabatier, however, in the 
words we have quoted, appears to declare his belief, if 
anything so incoherent can be dignified by that name, that 
the stigmata were real. But this conclusion, though more 
reverent and much more clever than that of M. Renan, is 
quite as negative. For, like his master, what M. Sabatier 
gives with one hand he takes away with the other; and as 
between the two M. Renan was more logical. He declares the 
fact false because it involves a miracle; M. Sabatier admits 
the fact, but destroys all idea of it being a miracle by 
reducing the miraculous to the "unknowable." This he does 
on the a priori assumption that we know everything, and 
that among other items of knowledge we possess this - viz., 
that there can be no direct intervention of the first cause, 
i.e., God, in certain special cases and that He cannot alter or 
suspend the laws of nature at His will. Of course, as Canon 
Knox-Little points out, "no real believer in God can well 
doubt that, whilst He conducts the affairs of His own world in 
a way so orderly and regulated that we are able to observe 
the fact, still - if He be God and since He is God - there must 
be occasions when He may see fit to conduct them in a 
manner, not indeed disorderly or unregulated, but such as 
we are not accustomed to." This is not, however, the place to 
discuss the possibility of miracles, nor is it necessary to do 
so, but, to say the least, "there is the grossest inconsistency 


on the very face of the matter for any one so to strain out 
the gnat and swallow the camel as to profess what is 
inconceivable, yet to protest against what is purely within 
the limits of intelligent hypothesis." 


But M. Sabatier does not stop here. To the gratuitous 
assertion that miracles are unknowable, he adds the curious 
statement that the idea of a miracle is an immoral one, 
because "if God intervenes thus irregularly in the affairs of 
men, the latter can hardly do otherwise than seek to become 
courtiers who expect all things of the sovereign's favour." 
Canon Knox-Little's comment on this proposition is worth 
quoting: "This excellent writer decides against the thing 
being miraculous on the astonishing ground that belief in 
miracles weakens manliness and morality, for that if God 
intervenes in this way in the affairs of men. He is guilty of 
favouritism, and His servants become mere courtiers looking 
for favours! This grotesque argument would carry us at once 
into endless difficulties. Still Sabatier's dislike to miracles 
and his absurd argument against a miracle make his 
adherence to the truth of the stigmata as a fact all the more 
valuable from my point of view. He believes in matters which 
pass our ordinary experience. He agrees as to the existence 
of the 'unheard of,’ 'the unexpected,' etc., in life, provided 
that 'this new notion (!) of the supernatural’ be excluded. 
We need not fight about words. If it comforts the (scientific) 
mind to acknowledge the ‘unheard of,' 'the unexpected,’ 
etc., in life, a believer in God may well be satisfied that a 
real step is taken towards truth, towards what he calls 
miracle and towards the very o/d 'notion' of the 
supernatural. ... My own belief is that the more carefully the 
evidence is examined and due weight given to probability, 
the more clearly the 'miracle' (as | should call it) or the 
‘unusual fact’ (as M. Paul Sabatier would call it) is 
satisfactorily established." 


M. Sabatier's treatment of the stigmata shows plainly how, 
beneath the enthusiastic admirer of the Saint, the 
rationalistic critic remains: a fact which goes far to explain 
how he so completely misunderstands the most sublime 
aspect, as it seems to us, of the Saint's physiognomy - that 
whole grand series of magnificent facts and stupendous 
truths that concern the supernatural side of Saint Francis's 
life. The gratuitousness with which M. Sabatier excludes 
miracles is a striking suppresses whatever may be adverse 
to his thesis. True, M. Sabatier has a chapter on " The Inner 
Man and Wonder-working," but withal not even a hint is 
given us of that inner devotional life which was the true 
source of all the Saint's virtues. Nothing, for example, is said 
as to the place which the mystery of the Incarnation held in 
the life of Saint Francis, yet into few souls has so deeply 
entered the full meaning of that tremendous mystery. The 
Incarnation was to Saint Francis, as to Saint Paul, the great 
mystery of love in which God and man meet; to him the soft 
light of the Incarnation lay all over the earth. He had, 
consequently, not only a deep and filial love to the Mother of 
our Redeemer, but a tender devotion for the saints and 
angels - the fruits and ministers of the Incarnation. He had 
also a special love for the festival of Christmas. He called it 
the "the feast of feasts," and wished, Celano tells us, that 
corn could be spread along the roads on that day so that the 
birds, "especially our brothers, the larks," might enter into 
Christmas joy. M. Sabatier vividly describes the way in which 
Saint Francis celebrated the feast of Christmas in the woods 
at Greccio. But for one who reads the mind of Saint Francis 
so often it seems strange that M. Sabatier should not have 
traced the Saint's actions on this occasion to their source 
and pointed out the motives underlying them. Did he fear 
lest they might be based on a steadfast faith in the Divinity 
of Christ? We do not know, but this much is certain - take 
away from Saint Francis this faith in the Incarnation and the 
melody of his life is utterly destroyed. What wonder, then, if 


a note of discord predominates in M. Sabatier's book? Of all 
men, a Liberal Protestant, since he denies that Jesus Christ 
was God Incarnate, can least understand Saint Francis; and 
for the rest. Rationalism, like all narrowing influences, closes 
the eyes to much truth. 


It is needless further to examine M. Sabatier's qualifications 
as an exponent of the "inner life" of Saint Francis, or to 
inquire what weight may be supposed to attach to his dicta 
on the Saint's "wonder-working." A sample must, however, 
be given of M. Sabatier's point of view. For Saint Francis 
obedience was the basis of the whole religious life. "What 
case," he asks, is more hopeless than that of a religious who 
doth neglect and despise his obedience?" But M. Sabatier, 
who is convinced that man's conscience is to have no other 
guide but self, entirely misunderstands Saint Francis's spirit 
of obedience. Hence, commenting on some passages of the 
Saint's work which insist on the full and blind obedience of 
the inferior to the superior, of the layman to the priest, of 
the priest to the Pope, he assures us that these represent 
“moments of exhaustion in which inspiration was silent". 
Referring in particular to a text where the truly obedient 
religious is compared to a corpse,' M. Sabatier says, "This 
longing for corpse-like obedience witnesses to the ravages 
with which his soul had been laid waste. It corresponds in 
the moral domain to the cry for annihilation of great physical 
anguish." "It would be superfluous," he adds, "to pause over 
other admonitions. For the most part they are reflections 
inspired by circumstances." The convenience of this last 
assertion is undeniable. It affords an interesting example of 
the absolute serenity with which the "higher criticism" 
disposes of anything that savours of the supernatural as 
being really "not worth while." 


Another illustration of the same thing is suggested by M. 
Sabatier's treatment of the Saint's spirit of penance. "It 


would not be difficult," he avers, "to find acts and words of 
his which recall the contempt for matter of the Cathari - for 
example, his way of treating his body." Any one acquainted 
with the abominable doctrines of the Cathari will realize 
what a gross slur such a comparison implies upon the 
holiness of Saint Francis. Saint Bonaventure likens the 
Saint's body to the court of the Temple: in this court there; 
was a perpetual sacrifice. Alluding to these austerities of the 
Saint, M. Sabatier ascribes them to the "spirit of evil that 
now and then reappears in him." Some of his counsels to the 
friars on this head are spoken of as "momentary but 
inevitable obscurations, moments of forgetfulness, of 
discouragement, when a man is not himself and repeats 
mechanically what he hears around him. The real Saint 
Francis is, on the contrary, the lover of nature; he who sees 
in the whole creation the work of Divine Goodness," etc. 
Thus M. Sabatier. But since when has it become impossible 
for one and the same man to practise mortification and be 
an admirer of the beauties of nature? Truly there are heights 
which even the "higher criticism" cannot attain, and, after 
all, M. Sabatier could hardly be expected to understand 
what a chivalrous love, so to say, was that which Saint 
Francis showed for humiliation and self-abnegation. For, as 
Canon Rawnsley remarked in his address at Assisi, "of that 
deep central humbleness of heart which underlay 
everything which Saint Francis did, the fountain-head is hid 
with Christ in God, and none can find it rising up within their 
hearts to cleanse and refresh them save those who will go to 
the same well Saint Francis went to daily, and kneel and 
drink." 


So much for M. Sabatier's treatment of Saint Francis as an 
“inner man." Let us see what he has to say as to his " 
wonder-working." "All that is magic and miracle-working," he 
avers, "occupies in his life an entirely secondary rank." It is 
interesting to note how M. Sabatier brackets magic and 


miracle-working" together, just as elsewhere, speaking of 
the poverty of the early Franciscans, he says, that it had in it 
“nothing ascetic or barbarous" - as if these words were also 
synonymous terms. In his desire to emphasize what he calls 
the "almost complete absence of the marvellous" in the life 
of Saint Francis, M. Sabatier resorts to his favourite device - 
antithesis - and holds up Saint Antony of Padua by way of 
contrast to Saint Francis as a horrible example of the vulgar 
art of miracle-working. Indeed, M. Sabatier is quite out of 
patience with Saint Antony, because the gentle 
thaumaturgist's life was literally "hung with miracles,” to use 
Cardinal Newman's fine phrase. The French critic is also not 
a little irritated because Saint Bonaventure was old- 
fashioned enough to believe that Saint Francis really had 
visions, and he accuses the Seraphic Doctor of having 
robbed Saint Francis's sanctity "of its choicest blossoms" in 
picturing "the greater number of his important resolutions as 
taken in consequence of dreams." The Saint's visions at 
Saint Damian's are spoken of as so many hallucinations; 
other incidents in Saint Francis's life which take on a 
supernatural tinge are explained away on the ground that 
"the imaginations of those who surrounded him were 
extraordinarily overheated;" while Saint Francis's belief in 
the existence of a personal devil is accounted for by the 
superstitious tendency of his times. Elsewhere M. Sabatier 
speaks of the transformation of ordinary facts into miracles 
by the Saint's biographers. 


It may be true that some of the miracles attributed to Saint 
Francis are legendary, but others - such, for instance, as the 
curing of the crippled boy at Tuscanella and other similar 
acts - come to us on such high authority that even the 
Saint's Protestant biographers do not hesitate to accept 
them. But we are quite ready, for the sake of argument, to 
forget the miracles worked by Saint Francis, and to concede 
that a Saint Francis without visions and miracles might still 


be a popular hero, an initiator, a great reformer. But he 
would no longer be the Saint Francis of history; and history 
obliges us to depict Saint Francis as contemporary 
documents represent him, and not according to that 
superstitious temper which dislikes the idea of divine 
"interference." As it is, every supernatural event in the 
Saint's life is irrevocably excluded by M. Sabatier. "Do not let 
yourselves be deterred because this or that miraculous story 
strikes you as strange or leaves you cold. If there is anything 
here that you find unintelligible, put it quietly aside," Such 
is Professor Harnack's advice to the minor infidels. M. 
Sabatier has taken it. If the Saint's biographers relate that 
he performed miracles, the French critic decides that these 
were either exaggerations or mythical stories. It is of no avail 
to collect the testimony of contemporaries who witnessed 
such facts with their own eyes. Such evidence is, we are 
told, contrary to all the laws of sound criticism! Obviously it 
is not criticism that compels M. Sabatier to reject the 
supernatural facts of the Saint's life which history presents 
to us, but his own arbitrary rashness. His thesis, as we have 
seen, requires that such facts be admitted at very most only 
when they can be explained as natural occurrences, only 
when they have been destroyed. It is clear that the life of 
any saint, treated in this fashion, must necessarily be 
restricted by limits which real criticism condemns. Hence the 
Saint Francis whom M. Sabatier has "galvanized into life 
under the mask of critical science," however attractive a 
person, is no true saint, but a merely natural good man in 
whom the supernatural is no living source of the spiritual 
life; and yet, as has been said, "the real value of Saint 
Francis's life comes from the fact that his whole life was one 
harmonious melody; the natural and supernatural being 
most intimately blended." Even Renan confesses that the 
life of Saint Francis is wholly imbued with the supernatural. 
The life of Saint Francis was, moreover, a living protest 
against a certain tendency to exalt the natural virtues at the 


expense of the supernatural. "An ascetic who carried the 
practice of the supernatural virtues to the highest degree, 
his supernaturalism produced its normal fruit, in an 
efflorescence of social virtues which found practical 
expression in the creation of numerous works for the 
betterment of humanity." 


M. Sabatier waxes eloquent over these "social virtues," but, 
failing to grasp the meritorious and spiritual principle 
behind them, he seeks in vain to portray the ideal of Saint 
Francis. It would seem that poverty is the one idea that Saint 
Francis has impressed on the mind of M. Sabatier; to him 
Saint Francis is above all things the preacher of poverty. If it 
be true that as between obedience, chastity, and poverty, 
Saint Francis was so especially enamoured of the last as to 
make it the special characteristic of the Order he founded - 
the sign to be contradicted - he did not thereby seek to 
make of poverty the noblest of virtues, as M. Sabatier 
appears to believe. He could not do so, for the virtue of 
obedience ranks first, and after it comes chastity. This is the 
order in which they stand in the Rule of the Friars Minor. M. 
Sabatier seems to think that the mere giving up of all the 
world holds dear is by itself sufficient to constitute the 
following of Christ. The fact is that poverty has no value in 
itself, but derives all its merit and beauty from its being 
practised for the love of God; if it be built on pride, or 
ministers to pride, it is not good but evil. For Saint Francis, 
poverty was "the nurse of humility, the root of perfection." 
With these sentiments, then, Saint Francis spoke from the 
fulness of his heart whenever the subject turned upon his 
"Lady Poverty," whom he had espoused for ever. By these 
mystical nuptials Saint Francis sought and found an extra 
means of quickening that life of the spirit in which the riddle 
of the world is solved. 


But wedded as Saint Francis was to his "Lady Poverty," his 
love for the Holy Eucharist was greater still. At the Convent 
of the Celles, near Cortona, there is a little church standing 
just as it was in the time of Saint Francis. Everything 
breathes the most absolute poverty, but the door of the 
tabernacle is of pure gold. Such was his devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament that for It he almost forgot his beloved 
poverty. He gave orders that a certain number of the Friars 
should go about the world carrying precious ciboria. They 
were to leave one at every church where they found that 
"the Prisoner of the Tabernacle" was not reposing in a vessel 
worthy of Him. Fearing that hosts might be wanted for the 
celebration of the Most Holy Sacrifice, or that they might not 
be carefully prepared, he used to make great numbers 
himself and carry them to the churches that required them. 
In most of his missions he carried a mould with which he 
fashioned these hosts; some of these moulds were formerly 
to be seen at the Convent of Greccio. But the union of Saint 
Francis with the Divine Victim was not merely an external 
one. He communicated frequently, Celano tells us, and " so 
devoutly as to move others to devotion." These are facts, 
however, upon which, as might be expected, M. Sabatier 
does not care to dwell. He prefers to linger over the Saint's 
charity towards the leper and outcast. But the same charity 
which made Saint Francis restore hope to the leper and the 
outcast moved him to also rekindle enthusiasm among the 
clergy by restoring their churches. And if it be true that one 
of the chief works of the Friars was the restoration of the 
churches, it is no less true that a still greater work of theirs 
was the revival of the Eucharistic devotion. But on this 
aspect of the work of the Friars M. Sabatier is eloquently 
silent. Of course he knows better than to suppose that it was 
simply for the sake of cleanliness that Saint Francis used to 
sweep out the churches he visited, or that it was mere love 
of building that made him so anxious to restore the 
dilapidated church of Saint Damian. M. Sabatier realizes that 


in doing these things Saint Francis was actuated by the 
Same motive as when he addressed a letter to the clergy in 
which, with words of fire, he conjures them to show every 
possible reverence to the mystery of Divine Love. But this 
motive was a Supernatural one, based on belief in the Real 
Presence; and M. Sabatier knows that, next to the Pope's 
supremacy, there is no belief so distinctively "Roman" as 
that of the Real Presence, and so he relegates this question 
to a footnote. The artist, a German critic tells us, is known by 
what he omits, and you may trust M. Sabatier to omit 
whatever does not make for his thesis, which calls for the 
exclusion of all that is sacramental. 


It is doubtless for the same reason that the beautiful story of 
how Saint Francis healed the leper has been so ruthlessly 
mutilated. It is recorded by the ancient chronicler that after 
being completely healed in body the leper "confessed all his 
sins to a priest’ Then "as it pleased God the leper, healed in 
body and soul," after "doing penance for fifteen days fell 
sick of another malady, and, fortified by the Sacraments of 
the Church, he died a holy death." M. Sabatier, relating this 
story, which he accepts as historically true, omits altogether 
the parts we have italicized. We merely cite this as an 
instance showing how the French critic uses documents only 
in so far as they serve his end. 


As an example of how he puts his own interpretation on the 
testimony of silence and passes over direct evidence, we 
have M. Sabatier's description of the Saint's death-bed. 
"There," he says, "in the poor cabin, without altar and 
without a priest, was celebrated the Lord's Supper," It is thus 
he describes the touching action of Saint Francis, who, 
believing it was Thursday evening and desiring, after the 
example of Christ, to take a last meal with his disciples, sent 
for some bread and blessed it and broke it and gave a piece 
to each. If M. Sabatier likes to call this the "Lord's Supper" he 


may, but he cannot thereby transform it into anything more 
significant than the distribution of "pain beni which takes 
place on certain feast days in Catholic countries. For the 
rest, if our uniform actions have an opposite tendency to 
those of the Middle Ages, when the language of action was 
often used owing to the instinctive taste for the picturesque, 
that should not permit us to misrepresent those who have 
preceded us. What are the facts? About the Saint's death- 
bed were gathered, not only the ill-starred Brother Elias and 
the Lady Jacqueline of Settesoli, but also some of the Saint's 
first companions. In particular we are told that "Brother Leo, 
who acted as Saint Francis's confessor, was constantly with 
him" (the Saint) during his last days, and we also read that 
Saint Francis "received the last sacraments."* There is 
another incident connected with the Saint's last days which 
is not recorded by M. Sabatier. When he felt his end 
approaching, Saint Francis sent for Brother Benedict, "a holy 
and prudent priest who sometimes celebrated for Blessed 
Francis when he lay ill, for whenever he could he always 
wished to hear Mass, no matter how unwell he might be," to 
whom he said: " Write down the blessing | now give to all my 
brothers in the Order... . Let them be ever faithful and 
submissive to the prelates and priests of Holy Mother 
Church," etc. This, too, after the disillusion of which M. 
Sabatier speaks. A complete biography should have 
included this incident, but its insertion in M. Sabatier's book 
might have spoiled the climax of his thesis. 


We likewise search in vain in M. Sabatier's Life for any 
mention of those specific instructions which Saint Francis 
left behind with regard to particular practices. These 
instructions, which refer to such distinctively Catholic 
practices as fasting, sacramental confession and prayer for 
the dead, etc., are the more valuable since they prove - if 
proof were needed - that Saint Francis's beliefs were positive 
and decided, unlike those of his modern admirers, which 


vary "with every wind of doctrine." But Saint Francis's 
orthodoxy is not on trial; it is the accuracy of his biographer. 
And it is especially with regard to Saint Francis's attitude 
towards the Papacy that M. Sabatier seems to be most 
completely mistaken. 


Chapter Ill 


As has been already remarked, Saint Francis as he stands in 
history is the contradiction of M. Sabatier's theory, which 
requires him to represent Saint Francis in an attitude of 
antagonism to the Church. Let us see how he attempts to do 
SO. 


Dominated by that tendency of Biblical criticism which 
makes the dramatic interest of the Jewish theocracy spring 
from the alleged opposition between priests and prophets, 
M. Sabatier tells us that the saints of the thirteenth century 
played the part of the old prophets of Israel. They were 
apostles like Saint Paul, not in virtue and in consequence of 
Canonical consecration, but as following the impulse of the 
Spirit. Saint Francis was pre-eminently a Saint of this sort - 
that is to say, he was not a priest but a prophet, and he met 
the fate of his class (p. 102). Such in brief is the conclusion 
which M. Sabatier establishes to his own satisfaction. Let us 
concede, for the sake of argument, that the hypothesis 
which this conclusion supposes is true - to wit, that the 
prophet always finds it hard to give place to the priest. But if 
the life of Saint Francis proves anything, it proves that this 
antagonism is not an irreconcilable one; for in his case at 
least prophecy and priesthood are as one.' With as cleara 
sense of his message as prophet ever had, there was in Saint 
Francis none of that self-assertion which leads men to 
repudiate authority. On the contrary, although nowhere is 
there such a child of liberty as Saint Francis, nevertheless 
with him service is no contradiction of perfect freedom. 


The necessity of justifying his antithesis between prophet 
and priest leads M. Sabatier to fresh excesses. He asserts 
that the priests of the thirteenth century were men who 


succeeded in approving themselves as idols, who could do 
everything for or against souls, before whom every one must 
tremble and adore. But is this the case? Does the testimony 
of history in any way bear out such an assertion? In plain 
truth this picture is not history but fiction. As a matter of 
fact, in no century were the spiritual leaders more resisted 
than in the thirteenth. Moreover, "this idol before whom all 
must quake and grovel is not to be found in Matthew Paris, 
in Thomas of Celano, in Thierry of Apoldia, in Vincent of 
Beauvais, in any of the historians of the thirteenth century. 
But he is necessary for M. Sabatier's striking study of the 
struggle between priest and prophet. If he does not exist he 
must be created." For the rest, as the same critic well 
remarks, "Nothing is more praiseworthy in philosophy, 
nothing more foolhardy in history, than a generalization. 
Rhetoric may be said to live on antithesis. But history must 
seek to rest its persuasive force on the vividness of its facts; 
not on the brave antithesis of unproved theorizing." 


M. Sabatier's thesis requires that the few monks, priests and 
prelates who are introduced should be as unattractive as 
possible. Hence the generosity of the Benedictines of 
Subasio, who gave the Portiuncula to Saint Francis, is 
ascribed to their desire to annoy Bishop Guido of Assisi and 
to gain popularity with the people, by whom "they were 
detested." As for Bishop Guido himself, M. Sabatier - to be 
quite fair - makes the worst possible case he can against 
him. To throw as sombre a light as may be on Guido's 
character, he even goes so far as to hunt up musty records 
and finds that he was once accused of stealing wine from 
the Convent of Crucigeri! Truly it is a poor thesis that needs 
to be bolstered up by such means. But what is the real 
grievance against Guido? It is that on becoming aware of the 
great undertaking Saint Francis had in view he expressed 
doubts to the Saint as to its feasibility, exhorting him to 
reflect how difficult it was to practise the perfection he 


proposed. In this conduct one observes on the part of the 
bishop the most elementary prudence; M. Sabatier sees in it 
a clear manifestation of ill-will. So, too. Cardinal Ugolino, the 
one man in the Sacred College who seems to have had a 
heart to appreciate Saint Francis, is also sacrificed to the 
needs of M. Sabatier's thesis. He becomes the torturer of 
Saint Francis. We are told that his friendship - for a very real 
friendship sprang up between Saint Francis and the Cardinal 
- was no advantage to the Order, but rather harmed it. There 
is no evidence of this among the best authorities: they lean 
rather to the contrary opinion that the Order would never 
have developed as it did but for Cardinal Ugolino. He it was 
who defended the new Order against those who would have 
stifled it at its birth, and, says Celano, they were many. He 
afterwards bestowed on the Seraphic Founder many 
testimonies of friendship and admiration which seem 
absolutely sincere. Nevertheless M. Sabatier tells us the 
Franciscan ideal had no greater enemy, and holds the 
Cardinal up as a secret abettor of Brother Elias, the evil 
genius of the Order, and as urging Saint Clare "to be 
faithless to her vows" regarding poverty. Nor is even the 
apostolic Saint Dominic spared. His historic friendship with 
Saint Francis, celebrated by art and poetry, is rudely 
shattered. Why? Because "his life was passed on the road to 
Rome, whither he continually went to ask for instructions". 
Hence he is the antithesis of Saint Francis, "the man of 
inspiration." Unlike the Franciscans, "the Order of the 
Preaching Friars emanates from the Papacy, and Saint 
Dominic is only its putative father". Unlike Saint Francis, 
Saint Dominic is found "fighting heretics," etc. M. Sabatier 
forgets that the work of the two Saints lay on separate lines. 
To different apostles, different spirits. Each saint has a 
sphere peculiarly his own, just as each Order has some 
special mission which justifies its existence as a society, 
within the larger society of the Church. Thus while Saint 
Dominic and his Order were raised up for the defense of the 


Faith against heresy, Saint Francis and his Order were sent 
for the reform of Christian society itself. As it is, however, M. 
Sabatier is so blinded by his antithesis that he sees the 
grand figure of the founder of the Friars Preachers only by 
the light of the Inquisition faggots. It is a matter of regret 
that the finest pages of his work should be spoiled by coarse 
insults to the veneration of the saints and to the Papacy. It 
was for this reason that his Life of Saint Francis was put on 
the Index of Prohibited Books. 


As to Saint Francis's relations with the Roman Curia, M. 
Sabatier does nothing more than paint two pictures: Saint 
Francis, who is guided solely by direct and immediate 
inspiration, and the Papacy that violates and crushes 
personal independence. In this laboured attempt to prove 
that the authority of the Apostolic See has ever been a drag 
on freedom, a veil on truth and a hindrance to all apostolic 
enthusiasm, every favour granted is called a "gilded bond," 
every privilege conceded is an "act of treachery," every 
approbation accorded is a "fraud," every grace bestowed is 
an "act of tyranny." 


Let us put together a few facts to make our meaning clear. In 
the beginning of the year 1209-10 an incident took place 
which is not recorded in M. Sabatier's book. In those first 
critical days of the Order, success indeed came to the Friars, 
but with it came also opposition. Saint Francis, calling his 
handful of followers about him, said: "Our good and merciful 
Lord wishes to extend our little family. We must now submit 
our way of life to the most holy Pontiff of Rome. For without 
his consent and approval it seems to me nothing can be 
stable or good in matters of faith or religious life. Let us go, 
then, to our Mother, the Holy Roman Church. Let us make 
known to the Pope what our Lord has begun to do for us. We 
will then continue our work according to his will and his 
commands." It may be noted that such approbation was not 


necessary at that time, nor had former founders of Orders 
usually solicited it, since no ecclesiastical law had then 
made it obligatory. Saint Francis, therefore, was, as it were, 
anticipating the mind of the Church. Such was the 
orthodoxy of his opinions regarding the Pope that, before 
undertaking the great work of founding his Order, he 
deemed it essential to secure the approval of the Apostolic 
See. How did he set about obtaining the approbation? After 
his Rule was written, Saint Francis, with his disciples, set out 
for Rome. They first sought out Guido, Bishop of Assisi, who 
happened to be in Rome. By him Saint Francis was 
introduced to Cardinal John of Saint Paul, Bishop of the 
Sabine, a holy and learned man, who in turn presented Saint 
Francis to Innocent Ill. There are many different accounts of 
this interview. Suffice it to say that, after mature deliberation 
and minute investigation, in which Bishop Guido and the 
Cardinal of Saint Paul materially assisted, the Pope, despite 
the protest of some members of the Sacred College who 
regarded the undertaking as unsound and unattainable, 
approved the new manner of life. M. Sabatier declares that 
the expression "approbation of the Rule,” by which this act 
of Innocent III has always been designated, is erroneous, and 
avers, with great parade of quotation and equal confidence 
of assertion, that the Pope simply consented to suspend 
judgement" regarding Saint Francis's petition. But this 
opinion, most improbable in itself, is totally unsupported by 
proof, and rests on no other grounds than the forced 
interpretation of a few ambiguous passages in ancient 
writers. It is sufficiently refuted by the words of Saint Francis 
himself. In his Testament he declares that "the Pope 
confirmed" the Rule, and Honorius III, in his Bull of 1223, 
speaks of it as "approved by Innocent, our predecessor." 


M. Sabatier writes as if Saint Francis had gone to Rome as a 
self-appointed judge of the Church to upbraid and 
reprimand her chief ruler. He has not a shred of positive 


evidence to support such an innuendo; every single known 
and authenticated contemporary document is against it. 
Any ordinary person recognizes in Saint Francis's petition to 
obtain the papal approval the most praiseworthy orthodoxy; 
it shows, however, according to M. Sabatier (p. 99) that he 
knew how to "speak out." The fatherly counsels of the 
Cardinal are spoken of sarcastically as the "small change of 
the Court of Rome." When at last the Pope approved the 
Rule in accordance with the wish of Saint Francis, the Friars, 
M. Sabatier declares, "were subjected to a yoke which will 
make itself sharply felt". The Pope, in giving his approval, 
bestowed his blessing on the Friars, and M. Sabatier tells us 
"that the flowers of clerical rhetoric hid from them the 
Shackles with which they were bound." The Friars departed 
from Rome with great jubilation because they had obtained 
the object of their desire; "many," says M. Sabatier, "were 
destined to weep over their lost liberty, to die to conquer it 
again." Finally, when Honorius Ill wisely forbade the Friars to 
bind themselves by solemn vows until they had made a year 
of novitiate, M. Sabatier says this was in reality "the laying 
of the strong hand of the Papacy upon the Friars Minor" for 
their destruction. 


What, it may be asked, is the secret false principle which 
leads M. Sabatier such an easy captive to a thesis? "It is," 
Says a competent critic already quoted, "his failure to grasp 
the true orbits of authority and freedom. He sees only the 
coercive side of Law. Yet it is from its constructive side that 
its chiefest blessings flow. Auctoritas is a word expressing 
initiative and creation. The men who made the word had 
little notion that authority was the antithesis of freedom. 
But, nowadays, since Kant drew up his antinomies, we are 
tyrannized over by anti-thesis. Every distinction is exalted 
into a contradiction, as if a mother were the enemy of her 
child merely because the mother is not the child." 


In his desire to prove that Saint Francis came to preach a 
worship without temple or priest, M. Sabatier emphasizes 
the fact that Saint Francis "always refused to be ordained a 
priest." Why? Because "he divined the superiority of the 
Spiritual priesthood." Thus M. Sabatier. What Saint Francis 
may have "divined," we do not pretend to say; but from 
what he said and did there is not a shred of evidence to 
warrant M. Sabatier's insinuation that Saint Francis desired 
that "change of dynasty" which took place at the 
Reformation, which, according to M. Sabatier, "only 
substituted the authority of the book for that of the priest." 
And it has yet to be proven that Saint Francis denied the 
traditional idea of an official priesthood. Meanwhile, itis a 
principle of criticism that he is to be judged by his words 
and acts, and not by what he may have "divined." 


Now, what was Saint Francis's teaching regarding priests? It 
is found mainly in his Testament, which M. Sabatier tells us 
is the "most solemn and also most adequate manifesto of his 
thought." Turning, then, to this document to which, he says, 
“we must go to find the true note for a sketch of the author," 
we read: "The Lord gave me so great faith in priests who live 
according to the form of the Holy Roman Church on account 
of their Order, that if they should persecute me | would wish 
to have recourse to them. And if | should have as great 
wisdom as Solomon had... 1 do not wish to preach against 
their will, and | wish to fear, love and honour them as my 
masters. And | do not wish to consider sin in them, because | 
discern the Son of God in them, and they are my masters." 
And in the Legend of the Three Companions which M. 
Sabatier calls the "most life-like and true of all the portraits 
of the Poverello." Saint Francis says: "Blessed is he who 
cherishes a pious devotion to those priests who live 
according to the form of the Holy Roman Church; but woe to 
those who despise them. For if they are even full of faults, 
none should judge them, as the Lord reserves judgement 


over them to Himself." Here, as elsewhere, one finds, in the 
very documents M. Sabatier admits, abundant evidence to 
refute him completely. But is the French critic foiled? Not at 
all. Saint Francises oft-repeated counsels to his Friars on the 
duty of submission to the clergy are explained away by M. 
Sabatier on the astonishing ground that "it is most likely 
that through his father, Francis had become acquainted with 
the movement of the Poor Men of Lyons." Not wishing, like 
these heretics, to awaken antagonism within the Church, 
Saint Francis's policy was ever to recognize its appointed 
ministers so that the latter might have no hesitation in 
extending the right hand of fellowship to the new 
missionaries. Such is apparently the conclusion M. Sabatier 
would have us draw from the supposition that Saint Francis's 
father spoke to him about the Poor Men of Lyons. Verily itis a 
marvellous manner of argumentation, that of M. Sabatier! 
But his whole thesis is based on similar hypotheses. "No 
doubt", "Assuredly", "Who knows", "We may suspect", "It is 
by no means impossible", "It would be by no means 
surprising", "Nothing forbids the supposition", "It is hardly 
possible that Ugolini did not", "If not on his lips it was surely 
in his heart", "Does not this suggest", "It is a secret of 
history, but we may suppose", "There is little hazard in 
assuming”. These and other like conjectures are M. 
Sabatier's favourite premises. The only pity is that his 
admirers accept the conclusions based on such premises as 
demonstrated truths, instead of merely gratuitous assertions 
entitled by all the rules of logic to no further refutation than 
an equally gratuitous denial. 


But to return to Saint Francis. Although his deferential 
attitude towards the clergy doubtless furthered his work in 
So far as it dispelled any fear of their parishes being invaded 
by a "free lance," the Saint's attitude was something more 
than a mere matter of policy. It arose, as Canon Knox-Little 
notes, from "his deep sense of the importance of falling in 


with the mind of Christ." The various heretical sects not only 
attacked what was wrong, but even waged war against the 
divine organization of the Church. Not so Saint Francis; he 
ever recognized the rightful claims of the sacred ministry. A 
man might be an unworthy minister of Christ even though 
he were a bishop or a priest - unfortunately not every one is 
a saint who sits in the throne of saints - still, unworthy or 
not, he held a sacred office, and must so be recognized. 
Saint Francis was profoundly and sincerely respectful to 
priests because of their office. These things | do," he says in 
his Testament, "because | see nothing bodily in this world of 
the most high Son of God except His most Sacred Body and 
His most Holy Blood, which they consecrate, and which they 
alone administer to others." So great, then, was Saint 
Francis's reverence for the priesthood, to whom this awful 
power was given, that in his humility he dared not aspire to 
such a dignity. This is why he preferred to remain a deacon 
all his life. It was not because he wished to be a "living 
revolt" against sacerdotalism. Saint Benedict, the glorious 
Patriarch of the West, likewise declined out of humility the 
sacerdotal dignity; yet who sees in this fact a living protest 
against sacerdotalism? Why should Saint Francis's conduct 
be judged by a different standard? Scarcely less erroneous 
and misleading is M. Sabatier's conclusion, that Saint 
Francis wished his Order to be essentially a lay one. The fact 
is that he founded an Order strongly hierarchical, with a 
single head commanding the Provincials, these latter 
governing the Guardians, and the Guardians ruling the other 
Religious; he had copied the ecclesiastical hierarchy, with 
this difference - that if the Minister-General became 
prejudicial to the good of the Order, the Provincials could 
depose him. Only then in so far as by the establishment of 
the Third Order (1221) Saint Francis extended his institute 
so as to embrace men and women living in the world, can it 
be called a "lay movement." Moreover, Saint Francis, 
although he founded a new Order, was far from despising 


the practices and principles of the old Orders. All old Rules 
are based on Sacred Scripture. Was it, therefore, an 
innovation when Saint Francis borrowed his words from it? 


As Canon Knox-Little reminds us, "Saint Francis puts before 
his brothers, in common with other religious Orders, what 
are called the three religious virtues, poverty, chastity, and 
obedience." Nor did Saint Francis wish to confine himself to 
the mere observance of the precepts of the Gospel. He 
undertook in addition to observe also the counsels, a 
distinction which is not without some importance nowadays. 
In other words, he desired to bind himself to observe as a 
precept that which our Lord proposed as a counsel; and on 
this basis he composed his first Rule. He could have done so, 
as Monsignor Faloci points out, without the permission of 
any one, but desiring to have the merit of obedience, he set 
out for Rome, and together with his twelve companions 
made profession at the hands of Innocent Ill, after that 
Pontiff had approved his Rule. This, as we have said, was in 
1209-10. Some two years later, March 19, 1212, the Second 
Order was founded on a similar basis when Saint Clare 
pledged herself, under Saint Francis's direction, to a life of 
penitence and contemplation. M. Sabatier affects surprise 
that Saint Clare should have been permitted to take vows 
"without the briefest novitiate." But how far was it then 
obligatory under such circumstances to make a novitiate? In 
the answer to this question M. Sabatier will find the 
refutation of those insinuations in support of which he can 
only appeal to negative suggestions. But by what right, he 
asks, did Saint Francis, "a simple deacon, arrogate to himself 
the right" to admit Saint Clare to profession? By what right, 
we answer, does M. Sabatier call Saint Francis's conduct into 
question? It is not necessary to resort to a special 
inspiration, as Cherance does, to justify Saint Francis here. 
Such inspirations are not to be multiplied without necessity, 
as Scotus says of miracles. It is for M. Sabatier to prove that 


Saint Francis had no authorization from the bishop~ not to 
assume it. The burden of proof is on him, the more so 
because Saint Francis was ever solicitous that all be done 
"decently and in order"; "carelessness of Church order," as 
Mr. Adderley writes, was, of course, quite alien to the spirit of 
Francis." Furthermore the historians expressly say that the 
bishop approved the whole thing in advance.' As it is, M. 
Sabatier concludes that Saint Francis's conduct was due to 
ignorance; "if he had known the ecclesiastical discipline," he 
says, "he would have felt obliged to observe it." Elsewhere 
he finds in Saint Francis's conduct on this same occasion an 
example of "how determined Saint Francis was to ignore the 
Canonical laws." How a man can be determined to ignore 
laws of which he is ignorant is something M. Sabatier does 
not condescend to explain. 


But let us proceed a step further. M. Sabatier is also anxious 
to know "by what right" Saint Francis began to preach. If by 
"oreaching" M. Sabatier means the delivery of a sermon - 
and it is thus that the dictionaries define preaching - we 
answer that Saint Francis "began to preach" when he 
delivered his first sermon in any church. This he did at 
Assisi, and in response to the request of the priests of San 
Giorgio, by whom he had been educated. Soon after this he 
was appointed to preach in the Cathedral by the Bishop of 
Assisi. History does not specify the time when this preaching 
began, but it is most probable that it was during Advent, 
after his return from Rome, or in Lent of the following year. 
Up to this time he had not preached, except in the same 
restricted sense that Saint Philip Neri can be said to have 
done so before his ordination. We read of the latter Saint 
that while still a layman he "spoke of God and His kingdom" 
in the shops and by the wayside, in the hospitals and public 
places, catechizing, consoling, exhorting, with the 
knowledge and consent of the ecclesiastical authorities. This 
is precisely what Saint Francis did three centuries before and 


under similar auspices. Afterwards, although he had been 
authorized by the Sovereign Pontiff to preach "to every one 
according as the Lord may deign to inspire you," he was ever 
strict in requiring the approval of the bishop before 
preaching in any diocese, and even had a formula which, if 
necessary, was to be used in applying for such permission; 
moreover, in the ninth chapter of his Rule of 1223, he 
decrees that "the Friars must not preach in the diocese of 
any bishop where it may have been forbidden them by him." 
Of course, M. Sabatier may object that this phraseology is of 
a later date, and therefore not conclusive for the beginning 
of the Order; yet a number of facts show that this precept is 
not to be looked upon as a new ordinance but as an old 
custom, then being enforced as a law. Jordan of Giano 
records that the first Franciscans who came to Germany 
applied to the bishops, and, exhorted by the latter, preached 
to the clergy and laity. He expressly states that the Bishops 
of Trent and Hildesheim gave permission in the years 1221 
and 1223 (that is before the Papal Bull was made public) to 
the Friars Minor to preach in their dioceses. 


James of Vitry, who became acquainted with Saint Francis 
(1219) in the camp before Damietta, writes: "The Pope has 
confirmed the Rule of the companions of Francis, and has 
given them power to preach in all churches to which they 
come, after having, however, out of reverence, asked leave 
of the local prelate." And Celano relates that once when the 
Bishop of Imola abruptly refused the Saint's petition to 
preach in these words, "It suffices, brother, that | preach to 
my people," Saint Francis bowed and retired, but soon after 
returned. "Sire," he said, "when a father drives his son out at 
the door he returns by the window." Whereupon, the bishop, 
entirely disarmed, embraced the Saint affectionately and 
granted the desired authorization. How false it is that Saint 
Francis ever thought of usurping the right to preach freely, 
as M. Sabatier wishes us to believe, is evident from another 


incident quoted by P. Ehrle, S.J., from a document of about 
1310. Once when some of the Friars having complained to 
Saint Francis that because the bishops did not sometimes 
permit them to preach they were obliged to remain idle for 
several days in one place, and having suggested that it 
would be better if he would obtain redress from the Pope, 
Saint Francis answered: "You do not know the will of God, for 
| want first to convert the prelates by humility and 
reverence." Such is the man whom M. Sabatier calls an 
“unauthorized preacher," speaking to the world in the name 
of his own immediate inspiration, and to whom, he avers, "it 
was impossible to teach ecclesiastical discipline." 


If Saint Francis's life can be called a "revolt" against 
anything, it was against the civic feuds, the intense 
selfishness, the luxuriousness and effeminacy of the 
thirteenth century. These were the evils which were de- 
Christianizing mediaeval society and making of religion 
itself a mere ceremonial. The mission Saint Francis desired 
was none other than to reproduce the golden age of the 
Church, but he wished to conduct his reform with and within 
the Church. For there are two kinds of reformers - there is a 
reformer of men and morals, and there is a reformer, falsely 
so-called, of the Church itself, who attempts to reform God's 
work and not men's perversity. Saint Francis was a reformer 
of men and morals in the true sense of the word, but never, 
in his most impassioned moments, did he imply that the 
Church, as a Church, could have "spot or wrinkle." He knew 
that "men must be changed by that which is holy, not that 
which is holy be changed by men." For although there was 
need of reformation within the Church, she still contained 
within herself the rich means of sanctification capable of 
leading souls to the heights of sanctity. It was Saint Francis 
who was sanctified by the Church, not the Church which was 
sanctified by him. He belonged to the high class of reformers 
who correct abuses by holding up an ideal. No one was less 


aggressive than he, and spite of what M. Sabatier may say, 
Saint Francis seems, as far as is known, to have made but 
one allusion to the feudal wealth of the Church: O Lord, have 
pity on me and on my Lady Poverty. Behold she is seated on 
a dung-hill; she who is the queen of virtues, she complains 
that her friends have despised her and are become her 
enemies." Moreover, like all true reformers, Saint Francis 
began his reform with himself. As Chaucer puts it: 


"Christ His law and His apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed them himself." 


After that he became a reformer of his fellow-men, who, in 
truth, sadly needed a reformation. The picture M. Sabatier 
gives us of the state of the Church at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, though depicted in very sombre colours, 
is hardly exaggerated. Judged by the standard of the 
Psalmist the world of the thirteenth century had little chance 
of standing in the holy place. How did Saint Francis set 
about reforming it? By exhorting to purity and simplicity of 
life, by pleading for a tenderer and sweeter interpretation of 
the teachings of Christ than prevailed in the high places of 
the Church. The effect of Saint Francis's preaching isa 
matter of history. "As he moved about it was like some magic 
influence producing flowers and sunshine in a gloomy desert 
The weary world stretched itself and woke to fresh life in the 
morning breeze of his breath of love and hope. Men felt that 
God was still alive and at work: that the Lord Jesus was at 
hand: that the spirit was brooding yet." 


But wherein lay the power of Saint Francis's sermons? A man 
like Saint Paul of mean appearance and withal so small of 
stature that he must mount a wall to be seen by those whom 
he addressed, we are not aware that he was in nhy sense an 
"orator." The secret, then, of his power as a preacher must be 
sought otherwhere. It lay in his directness and simplicity, in 


the conviction that "as he taught so he wrought." M. 
Sabatier, however, seems to attribute Saint Francis's success 
as a preacher to the fact that he was guided less by religious 
opinions than by sentiment: "for him," he says, "faith was 
not of the intellectual, but of the moral order"; moreover, he 
"never consented to occupy himself with questions of 
doctrine" - "his sermons," we are told elsewhere, "were short 
appeals to conscience." Suffice it to say that if Saint 
Francis's sermons are moral rather than dogmatic it is 
because he had to deal not with general abstract principles, 
but with actual facts. In Italy, in the thirteenth century, men 
had not strayed from dogmatic truth; they were still 
"hearers" though not "doers" of the Word. The citizens of the 
little Umbrian towns were turbulent fighters and passionate 
haters with many sins of violence on their conscience, but 
they were always amenable to spiritual influence, and their 
faith never wavered. "If love had often died down within 
them so that wickedness was abounding, yet faith had not 
died". What they needed, then, was not theory, but practice. 


Moreover, our Saint preached to suit the needs of the day. It 
is rare, as Le Monnier notes, that a saint has lived so 
thoroughly in the spirit of his age. Hence, if they asked him 
for bread, he did not reach them a stone; if they demanded 
a fish, he did not give them a serpent. Saint Francis and his 
companions took man as they found him with his vices, his 
weaknesses, his virtues. Their theory a priori was the Gospel, 
which they applied to social life such as it passed under 
their eyes and, setting on one side questions more quaint 
than salutary, they returned to those beautiful moral 
considerations the type of which is to be found in the 
homilies of Saint Gregory the Great. "| admonish the Friars," 
writes Saint Francis, "and exhort them that in their 
preaching their words be chaste and well considered, for the 
utility and edification of the people, announcing to them 


vices and virtues, punishment and glory with brevity of 
words." 


From these words it is clear that Saint Francis demanded a 
knowledge of doctrine commensurate with the duty of 
instructing the faithful and of combating error. But does not 
such a knowledge suppose study? and, spite of all M. 
Sabatier alleges, nothing proves that Saint Francis had 
exaggerated or irreconcilable prejudices against learning. 
About him, indeed, there was nothing narrow or fanatical. 
Undoubtedly he was the enemy of dialectical subtilities and 
idle discussions on inane questions such as those which 
brought "scholasticism" into disrepute. But these excesses 
result from the abuse of science and not from its use, as M. 
Sabatier seems to infer. And this is why Saint Francis 
believed it necessary to caution his disciples against them; 
but the only science to which Saint Francis was opposed was 
that of which Bossuet exclaims, "Woe to that science that 
does not teach us to love!" Science must be neither dry nor 
sterile: it must warm the soul and lead it to God. M. Sabatier 
speaks of the "noble disdain which he (Saint Francis) shows 
for all men of learning and which he sought to inculcate 
upon his Order." But when and where did he show this 
disdain? On the contrary, as Celano notes, "with the greatest 
care he rendered to each one what was due to him, with 
wisdom considering in each case the degree of their 
dignities" - witness his discussion with the Dominican doctor 
over the passage in Ezechiel. As to what he "inculcated" 
upon his Order, if we recur to the Testament in which M. 
Sabatier says, "the Poverello reveals himself absolutely with 
a virginal candour," we read that "we should honour and 
venerate all theologians and those who announce to us the 
most holy Divine words as those who administer to us spirit 
and life." 


According to M. Sabatier's theory, "theology has killed 
religion". Of course it is just as logical to say that legislation 
has destroyed liberty, or that morality has put an end to 
freedom of conscience; but logic was never a virtue of the 
“higher criticism." And as M. Sabatier avers that "under 
pretext of putting learning at the service of God and 
religion, the Church had fostered the worst of vices - pride’; 
it is only natural to expect that he should seek to portray 
Saint Francis as the enemy of learning. We cannot here 
discuss the authenticity of the letter of Saint Francis to Saint 
Antony of Padua authorizing the latter to teach theology, 
but in any case Saint Antony's nomination as a lector can 
hardly be disputed, and the document in question certainly 
expresses the views of Saint Francis with regard to learning 
among the Friars. Besides, Saint Francis was obliged to 
consider different circumstances and needs. As long as he 
was preaching with his companions to a people who had 
remained in the faith, their preaching, simple and without 
preparation, would have sufficed; but in their missionary 
work in heretical countries something more was needed. 
Moreover, an uneducated preacher is usually a very poor 
one. 


So much for Saint Francis's preaching. But what were his 
"views" upon the vital subject of religion and creed? 


Chapter IV 


M. Sabatier, who maintains that "today as in the time of 
Jesus, the important matter is not to adore on Mount Moriah 
or Mount Sion but to adore in spirit and in truth," wishes to 
make it appear that his hero was of the same opinion. Hence 
he speaks as if orthodoxy was of no importance to Saint 
Francis. He generously concedes that "doubtless there was 
in his heart that leaven of Christian faith that enters one's 
being without his being aware;" but he tells us that for Saint 
Francis religion was not "an affair of rite and observance." 
He saw in it rather "the conquest of the liberty which makes 
us free in all things and leads each soul to obey that divine 
and mysterious power which the flowers of the fields adore, 
which the birds of the air bless, which the symphony of the 
heavens praises and which Jesus of Nazareth called Abba, 
that is to say, Father." So far M. Sabateir. Such a passage 
would be hard to match for inaccuracy and confusion; but 
through this verbiage we see clearly what M. Sabatier has 
done with the religion of Saint Francis. What he considers 
religion is the denial of all religion. It is little wonder, then, if 
one of M. Sabatier's more ill-informed disciples should 
conclude that Saint Francis was a pantheist and should 
speak about his being "made one with the Universal” on 
Mount Alverna. M. Sabatier himself shrinks from the word 
pantheist as having "a too definitely philosophical sense 
quite opposite to the Franciscan thought". Withal, the 
Christianity that M. Sabatier appears to perceive in Saint 
Francis is not the clearly-defined Credo of the Catholic 
Church, but rather the unformulated variable philosophy of 
Liberal Protestantism. 


He even insinuates that there was the making of a heretic in 
Saint Francis. "Many of the elements" which "were to 


become the foundation of his institute," he tells us, are 
found in the thought of the Abbot Joachim of Floris, who is 
described as Saint Francis's "true spiritual father." Precisely 
what relationship this implies in M. Sabatier's mind we do 
not know. The only wonder is that he does not make of Saint 
Francis a full-fledged Joachimite professing all the peculiar 
views of the Calabrian Abbot. But this is not all. After calling 
attention to what he is pleased to call "the analogy between 
Saint Francis and the Waldenses," M. Sabatier declares that 
"they entered into his being." Elsewhere he says that the 
Saint's work "may have received many infiltrations from the 
Waldensian movement," and speaks as if the approbation of 
the Order of Friars Minor were a compromise between the 
Church and the "Poor Men of Lyons." It would certainly, M. 
Sabatier avers, "have needed very little for the Penitents to 
meet the same fate before Innocent III as the Waldenses 
before Lucius III." 


Be this as it may, it does not require a very profound 
acquaintance with Church history to know that a comparison 
between Saint Francis and the Waldenses is as unjust as it is 
unjustifiable. The latter, unmindful of the distinction 
between counsel and commandment, between priests and 
laics, taught that the life of the first Christians at Jerusalem 
was the norm for all; and considered it their duty to remove 
all unbiblical additions to it. On the other hand Saint Francis, 
emphasizing the observance of the three vows, held fast to 
the whole teaching and constitution of the Church as it 
stood; he rested, so to speak, in the fulness of the Church. 
Like Peter Waldo, Saint Francis desired to preach the 
necessity of a return to Gospel simplicity, but unlike him he 
first sought authorization from his bishop and never gave up 
his loyal devotion to the Church. Where, then, are the 
"infiltrations" of the Waldensian heresy? M. Sabatier 
evidently perceives the absurdity of his attempt to make a 
heretic out of Saint Francis. He admits, with supreme 


condescension, that though Saint Francis for a good while 
borders on heresy, he never falls into it. Why? Because he 
confounded "the Gospel with the teachings of the Church." 
"Happy simplicity," he exclaims, "thanks to which he had 
never to take the attitude of revolt." This is likewise his 
explanation of the fact that Saint Francis had not repeatedly 
fallen foul of ecclesiastical discipline. "Thanks to his 
ignorance," he says, "he could often violate it without 
Knowing it and be a heretic quite unawares." Elsewhere he 
Says Saint Francis's conduct " ought to have drawn down 
upon its author all the censures of the Church, but Francis 
was already one of those powers to whom much is forgiven 
even by those who speak in the name of the Roman Church." 
When we remember that a censure presupposes not only 
guilt, but also obstinacy, very little remains of M. Sabatier's 
assertion except rhetoric. At least he ought to have known 
that heresy does not affect ecclesiastical discipline; it 
consists in an obstinate disbelief of articles of faith. Hence 
when M. Sabatier speaks of Saint Francis as being a "heretic 
without knowing it", he can only be excused on the same 
plea as he urges for Saint Francis, to wit, ignorance. Nor can 
M. Sabatier plead in extenuation that he is unfamiliar with 
the technicalities of theology; in that case he should not 
pose as a theologian, as he does in every chapter. 


By insinuating that there was even the making of a heretic 
in Saint Francis, M. Sabatier inflicts upon the Saint the only 
injury against which he would have asserted his right to 
protest. If ever there was a man docile and filial in his 
submission, not only to ecclesiastical authority but even to 
"the mind of the Church," that man was Saint Francis. M. 
Sabatier avers that when Saint Francis founded his Order, 
“he took counsel only of himself and of God." But the very 
passage quoted by M. Sabatier to prove that Saint Francis 
was "truly theodidact" demonstrates the contrary. For after 
declaring that the Lord revealed the Rule to him, he adds, 


“and the Pope confirmed it to me" - words which M. Sabatier 
finds it convenient to omit. He applied, in fact, several times 
to the Pope to obtain the confirmation of his Rule, although 
he had received it from our Lord Himself, and though, as we 
have seen, there was then no law obliging him to do so. He 
also had recourse to the Holy Father to obtain leave to 
preach the Faith to the infidels and to instruct the faithful, 
although Cod Himself had revealed to him that he was 
chosen for that apostolic ministry. He likewise applied to 
ELonorius III for a confirmation of the celebrated indulgence 
of the Portiuncula obtained for him by our Lady and granted 
to him by Jesus Christ Himself, and then again to determine 
the time for the indulgence, which was promulgated by the 
seven Bishops of Umbria. Saint Francis, furthermore, had 
recourse to the Holy See in order to obtain leave to 
represent the Nativity of our Lord by means of a crib at 
Greccio, although this was merely an act of private devotion. 


But it is in the definitive Rule which he drew up in 1223 that 
Saint Francis's desire to have his Order in closest union with 
the Church, shines out. Besides the general idea of reducing 
to practice the evangelical life, Saint Francis, recognizing 
the tendency of his age, namely, opposition to legitimate - 
especially ecclesiastical - authority, places obedience to the 
Pope in the forefront of his Rule. Hence, in the first chapter, 
before asking obedience of his brethren, he begins by 
himself setting the example of it. In clear, explicit, and 
unmistakable terms he promises for himself and his 
successors obedience and reverence to the See of Peter. "As 
far as | know," said Monsignor Faloci, at the conference 
already mentioned, "among all the rules of religious orders, 
that of the Friars Minor alone has for its first article an 
uncon- ditional profession of Catholic obedience." Saint 
Francis requires that all who seek to enter his Order "shall be 
diligently examined as to the Catholic Faith and the 
Sacraments of the Church," and only admitted if they will 


"faithfully confess and observe the same." The clerics in the 
Order are bound to recite the Office "according to the form 
of the Roman Church," for, at that time, every Order had its 
own form and rite according to which the Divine Office was 
said. Chapter 9, as we have seen, expressly forbids the Friars 
to preach in any diocese against the will of the bishop. In 
like manner the Friars are forbidden to enter the convents of 
nuns, unless they have a special licence from the Holy See. 
Moreover, married men, wishing to join the Order, must have 
the authority of the bishop of the diocese. Such are a few 
examples to illustrate the orthodoxy of Saint Francis's 
opinions regarding the Pope and ecclesiastical authority. 
Moreover, not content with the simple approbation of his 
Rule by the Holy See, he desired besides to have a Protector 
for the Order. Hence, he concludes his Rule in characteristic 
terms by providing that "a Cardinal of the Roman Church" 
Shall be "Governor, Protector, and Corrector of this Order, 
that, always submissive and abased at the feet of the same 
holy Church, firm in the Catholic Faith, we may observe 
poverty and humility and the Holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as we have firmly promised." 


The language of this Rule of 1223, from which we have been 
quoting, is so clear that M. Sabatier cannot explain it away, 
and as the original is preserved at Assisi, he cannot call its 
authenticity into question. However, he is not foiled. He 
seeks to belittle this Rule of 1223 by a comparison with the 
Rule of 1210, and avers that this latter, and the one which 
the Pope solemnly approved on November 29, 1223, "had 
little in common except the name." He then proceeds to 
emphasize the antithesis between the two Rules and 
concludes that the "Rule of 1210 alone is truly Franciscan"; 
while "that of 1223 is indirectly the work of the Church 
endeavouring to assimilate with herself the new movement." 
One unfamiliar with the methods of the " higher criticism " 
might think from such words that M. Sabatier had compared 


the two Rules and noted the differences between them. But 
as a matter of fact, what does he know as to the contents of 
the Rule of 1210? As much as the wisest, and that is next to 
nothing. This Rule has not come down to us as M. Sabatier 
admits. Hence his conclusion as to the differences between 
it and the one of 1223 is as valuable as the comparison on 
which it is based, and this is founded on a supposition. "It 
was doubtless," he tells us, "only the repetition of those 
verses which Francis had read to his first companions, with a 
few precepts about manual labour and the occupations of 
the new brethren." Although we do not possess the Rule of 
1210 as it stood then, we do know that it was a kind of 
rough sketch of what afterwards took more exact shape. It 
was very short and simple, say the historians. It seems, as 
Canon Knox-Little puts it, "to have been a simple Rule, for 
like all clear-sighted and great men he (Saint Francis) 
preferred that things should grow." As regards the final Rule 
of 1223 same writer rightly remarks that it "may have been 
modified or assisted by the Pope, but no one who carefully 
examines it can doubt that it is the work of the great Saint 
himself. It is the concentrated result of his experience and 
his convictions." "In the best sense of the word," he 
concludes, "Saint Francis was the man to draw up a final 
Rule because he had patience and acted on experience." M. 
Sabatier, however, not relishing the orthodoxy of the Rule of 
1223 and wishing, therefore, to make it the work of Cardinal 
Ugolino, declares that "never was a man less capable of 
making a Rule than Francis." This conclusion is the 
consequence of his false conception of the Saint's ideal. He 
recognizes the Franciscan ideal only in the most complete 
anarchy, which, forsooth, he calls independence. 


According to the French critic, the Order betrayed its 
founder because, in its development, it did not reproduce in 
a servile manner the cruder forms of its earliest 
organization; and the Roman Pontiffs likewise betrayed the 


Saint because they approved of the Order's developments. 
Hence, on M. Sabatier's canvas, Saint Francis is held out asa 
bright figure against the dark background of his Order. The 
dramatist is always bound to heighten the lights of his 
leading characters and to throw the lesser ones into a 
certain shade; and without strong emphasis being laid on 
the alleged treachery of the Saint's followers, M. Sabatier's 
portrait of Saint Francis could not have been brought into 
full relief. But the French critic fails to see that the 
Franciscan movement, from its nature, was destined to 
develop on broader lines than any individual could 
encompass within the sphere of his own life. The heroic 
poverty practised at the outset by Saint Francis and his 
companions proved to be impracticable as the Friars, with 
amazing rapidity, increased their numbers. Saint Francis 
himself recognized this fact, though M. Sabatier seems 
unable to do so. On his return from the East, the Saint 
realized that many of the simple, familiar and 
unceremonious relations which marked the infancy of the 
Order were gradually being effaced and were bound to 
disappear once it grew into a vast association. M. Sabatier's 
failure to grasp this truth accounts for his abhorrence of the 
division of the Order into Provinces and Custodies. This 
arrangement, which strengthened - because it organized - 
the Order, he describes, as ruinous, since by imposing 
obligations it did away with liberty! 


Watchful as Saint Francis ever was lest anything should 
creep into the Order to diminish its force, he yet would ever 
listen to reason, as in the case of the building erected for the 
Friars at Bologna. It is true, as M. Sabatier records, that he 
summarily ordered the evacuation of this house by even the 
sick and infirm brothers, because he heard it styled "The 
House of the Brothers," but not after Cardinal Ugolino had 
stated publicly that the house was his. Strong and definite 
as the Saint's convictions were, and determinedly as his line 


was taken, he was never - like lesser men - a mere slave to a 
theory. Hence he fully comprehended the great difference 
lying between the possessing of this world's goods as an 
individual - and thereby becoming unduly attached to them 
- and the necessary transient "use" of them when 
"ownership" was vested in another. To quote the words of a 
recent writer: "Blessed Francis allowed his brethren to 
receive at the hands of the rich, and from the world, gifts, by 
the giving of which both the givers and his Order would 
Spiritually profit. The Saint recognized that if the virtue and 
practice of 'giving' on the part of the laity, as inculcated by 
our Lord, was to be carried out, it must entail on the part of 
his followers the adoption of the humiliating attitude of 
beggars - recipients of the lay bounty. Only when an 
individual brother, or brethren, showed a desire to possess, 
for the love of possessing, did the master unhesitatingly, 
even sternly, forbid." 


For the rest, as to M. Sabatier's assertion that the Friars 
sought to evade the moral and binding force of their 
Founder's Testament as to the observance of the vow of 
poverty, it meets its best refutation in the lives of those 
Friars whom the Church has raised to the honours of the 
altar, which prove how real was the poverty practised, not 
only "among the first of those barefooted meek ones who 
sought God's friendship in the cord," but by those separated 
from their Seraphic Father by time and circumstances. M. 
Sabatier's claim that Pope Gregory IX had no ground to 
interpret the Testament of Saint Francis, and that he did so 
"in spite of the precautions" of the Saint, is admissible, in so 
far as it represents the French critic's own opinion. To 
insinuate, however, that Saint Francis would, for one 
moment, have set up his private judgement against that of 
the Church, is a gross misrepresentation of a Saint who was 
humility itself in human form. It is the more gratuitous in 
this instance because of Saint Francis's habitual attitude of 


submission toward Gregory IX. He reposed on the bosom of 
the Pontiffs clemency, Celano tells us, as an infant sleeps on 
its mother's breast. Moreover, the Pope, in the Bull in which 
he interprets the Testament, distinctly says that, from his 
long familiarity with the Saint, he fully knew the latter's 
intention in this regard. 


But it is not within the province of the present paper to 
discuss the controversies as to the observance of the Rule 
which took place after the Saint's death. Suffice it to say 
that some of his first disciples lamented even the 
modifications Saint Francis himself had permitted in the 
primitive Rule of his Order, and that after his death, others, 
judging the Rule by the light of mere human wisdom, 
thought to temper its severity. If, however, even in those 
early days, there were grievances and divisions, due not 
always to an absorbing love of poverty, healthy minds will 
see in this fact only the "inevitable conflict which must arise 
when a fair spiritual ideal comes in contact with the earth;" 
and, for the rest, are not all human institutions doomed in 
time to some measure of failure? The fact remains that a 
strong and insatiable yearning after the primitive spirit of 
simplicity seems to have been one of the marked and 
abiding blessings which the Seraphic Father left as a 
domestic inheritance to his children of the First and Second 
Orders. How else can we justly account for that ever restless 
eagerness for stricter observance and more literal 
conformity to the ancient ways that has so happily 
possessed them? 


Enough has already been said to make it sought for the 
success of the Franciscan movement away from its real 
source. The success of this movement, which is well worth all 
the careful study men are now beginning to give to it, may, 
humanly speaking, be attributed to the fact that it was pre- 
eminently a social, popular, and religious revival. It was 


social - a great social reform founded upon an awakening of 
the people's conscience to the evils of the age. It was 
popular. Saint Francis and his companions "did not preach 
the Gospel from monastic stalls nor with the careful 
irresponsibility of the enclosed student, but dwelt amongst 
the people and grappled with the evils of the system under 
which the people lived." To quote the words of Dr. Jessopp, 
they "lived on charity, doing for the lowest the most menial 
offices, speaking to the poorest words of hope, preaching to 
the learned and simple such sermons - short, homely, 
fervent, emotional - as the world had not heard for many a 
day. How could such evangelists fail to win their way?" It was 
religious; for it was based on the sacramental system of the 
Catholic Church with its seven perennial founts of grace to 
nourish the supernatural life of the soul. It was Catholic - ata 
time when the name "Catholic" had a clear, well-defined 
incommunicable signification and an exclusive application. 
And as all things truly Catholic must be, it was conceived 
and carried out in the spirit of devoted obedience to the 
Holy See. Indeed, it is not a little significant, as Cardinal 
Vaughan writes, that one of the most potent and most 
popular movements which affected the life of the Church in 
the Middle Ages was also one of the most papal, and was 
carried out by agents who were especially noted for their 
unstinted devotion to the Holy See. 


So true is this, that any attempt to rob the Church of the 
Seraph of Assisi can only serve to bring out his adherence to 
the Rock of Peter into a clearer light. He who reads the story 
of Saint Francis by the true light of history and criticism 
must needs conclude that Saint Francis was no enemy, tacit 
or otherwise, of the Roman Church. From first to last he was 
a Catholic to the heart's core, a Catholic to the very marrow 
of his bones, a Catholic in a Catholic in death. Indeed, "Saint 
Francis, on his deathbed, would have reversed the whole 
tenor of his life, would have counted all his marvellous works 


as worse than nothing, if there had gone with them a denial 
of any one of the doctrines which Christ taught... and if 
holy Church had not put the broad seal of her 
commendation on what he had accomplished." No Saint 
ever showed more reverence to the Pope as Christ's Vicar on 
earth or cherished a greater love for Rome as the fountain 
head of pure doctrine. 


Moreover, what Saint Francis was to the Church is 
acknowledged by her at the solemn ceremony of the 
coronation of the Pope, when she adds to the Collect of the 
Holy Ghost and the Blessed Virgin an invocation of the Poor 
Man of Assisi, beseeching him to continue to succour as he 
had assisted to renew her. There have been some eighty 
Popes since Innocent III, and their scattered sentiments of 
confidence in the work of Saint Francis and his Order were 
concentrated by Leo XIII in his Encyclical Letter on the 
occasion of the centenary of Saint Francis. Cardinal Vaughan 
is responsible for the grave assertion that only once during 
the long period of eighteen hundred years has the Vicar of 
Christ singled out a particular Saint and his spirit, and set 
the one before the Universal Church as a special reformer for 
all classes and the other as a certain cure for the evils which 
affect the whole of society. And this, forsooth, is the same 
Saint whom M. Sabatier holds up as an independent, 
irresponsible, quasi-heretical fanatic! Truly M. Sabatier's own 
words as to the Popes and Ministers-General whom he 
accuses of having "travestied" the Saint's thought, may be 
well applied to his own work. "They were obliged," he says, 
"to resort to feats of prestidigitation that are not to their 
credit." M. Sabatier has himself so "travestied the Saint's 
thought" that his portrait of Saint Francis is "something 
more painful than a caricature." A man who does not know if 
he believes in the devil or if he is a dupe; who is sometimes 
guilty of dissimulation, even of hypocrisy; of whom one 
cannot say whether or not he is a Catholic; who, founding 


his Order, is anarchical, since he wished it to be an 
unorganized body without education, governed not by 
religious opinions, but solely by sentiment - such is the 
paragon of inconsistent qualities held up by the French 
critic. With reason, then, does Monsignor Faloci declare M. 
Sabatier's Saint Francis to be "an absurdity, a chimera, 
something inconceivable." 


And the fact remains that M. Sabatier has been able to 
advance nothing better than a mass of contradictions, from 
beneath which the skeleton of Rationalism is leering at us 
everywhere. The truth is that M. Sabatier's task was above 
his strength. Jacks indispensable qualifications for writing 
the life of any saint. Moreover, M. Sabatier is far too much of 
a critic to be a real biographer; in this respect he has much 
in common with Froude. No biographer was fuller of theories 
than M. Sabatier; with almost every great event or great 
personage that he touches he sets out to prove a 
preconceived theory. But Froude failed to convince either 
scholars or the public that Henry VIII was a noble, wise, and 
virtuous ruler, and M. Sabatier will not convince anybody 
who is not blinded by a priori prejudices that Saint Francis 
was anything but an orthodox Catholic. Indeed, what 
Professor Norton says of Froude's Carlyle is equally 
applicable to M. Sabatier's Saint Francis: "His narrative is a 
story founded on fact, elaborated with the art of a practised 
romancer, in which assertion and inference, unsupported by 
evidence or contradictory to it, often take the place of 
correct statement. Even if the form of truth be preserved, a 
colour not its own is given to it by the imagination of the 
writer." 


The idea got possession of M. Sabatier that Saint Francis was 
the forerunner of the theory of private judgement, whose 
ignorance or cowardice alone prevented him from taking 
sides against the Church; and he set himself to bolster up 


this contention by making facts conform to his fancies, even 
going so far as to attribute sentiments to the Saint which the 
latter was at special pains to disavow. Hence M. Sabatier's 
Saint Francis is no more the Saint Francis of history than the 
hero of Sardou's new drama is the Dante of history. The 
French dramatist, in his latest work, represents Dante as "a 
symbol of liberty and of an intense hatred of clerical 
domination - one sees him in his struggles against the 
Papacy; he is in arms against the Pope." But, adds Sardou, 
whose own words we are quoting, "my Dante is not the 
historical Dante; the historical Dante is far otherwise." Such 
a confession is truly refreshing beside the complacent self- 
reliance of M. Sabatier, who shares the hallucination of 
Renan in believing himself the first man to show that he 
understood Saint Francis thoroughly. He assumes the 
magisterial air of one who has mastered his subject down to 
the minutest details, and speaks as if all our previous 
knowledge of the Saint had been derived from tainted 
sourcesm whereas the truth is that if any one has poisoned 
the wells, it has been M. Sabatier himself, in his attempt to 
Protestantize early Franciscan history. Unfortunately, some 
of the French critic's admirers are only too ready to credit 
him with having finally disengaged the Saint's image, as 
though it were like those mediaeval frescoes, distorted by 
successive restorings, which very careful scraping has at last 
brought back to their original simplicity and truth. "It is to 
him precisely," writes Mr. Adderley, "that we owe the very 
much truer conception of Francis and his work that we now 
possess, much truer than it was possible to have before his 
painstaking studies and remarkable discoveries." So, too, 
Canon Rawnsley describes M. Sabatier as "the magician who 
has given back Saint Francis's life to this century from the 
darkness of monkish legend and the mist of church 
chronicles." It is still more regretable that certain Catholic 
periodicals should speak so loudly about the credit due to M. 
Sabatier for the "good work" he has done for making Saint 


Francis "better known" to the world, as though his book had 
done the Church some service - as though he himself were 
the most fitting exponent of Franciscan thought and 
research. The fact is that " there are men both in Assisi and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of that city* who have 
spent the greater portion of their quiet lives studying 
silently and intensely all that has ever been written or 
printed or known of the life of the beloved Saint - men who, 
perhaps, possessing little or none of the modern power of 
making themselves known to the world at large, are yet 
admittedly in the literary world looked up to and justly 
considered deep scholars and real disciples of the Saint, 
whose cult is now becoming so much a fashion." If some of 
the works of these writers were presented to the English 
reading public, they might possibly dispel many vague ideas 
now promulgated through the International Society for 
Franciscan Studies. 


Speaking of this organization, a recent writer remarks that of 
all creations of private judgement in the direction of 
Catholicism, the most ridiculous, because the most illogical, 
is that form of pseudo-Catholicism which it is promoting, and 
which calls itself "Franciscanism." This opinion we neither 
blame nor approve. It seems to us that if there were more 
Spirituality in Protestantism there would be less pseudo- 
Catholicism among Protestants. As a contributor to the Ave 
Maria points out, the human heart, craving, as it does, a 
deeply spiritual religion, finds the hard, dry tenets of the 
sects a poor substitute for real Christianity. To those who 
have grown weary of Protestantism and yet have no leaning 
towards infidelity, the counterfeit presentment of Saint 
Francis put forth by M. Sabatier offers a sympathetic ideal, 
and in their "devotion" to him they seek to assuage their 
mystic thirst. But devotion, if it is to be something more than 
a "mere emotional or ephemeral religiosity," must be 
founded on a sound basis of doctrine. Not a few, perhaps, 


are disposed to imitate only what is easy in "Franciscanism," 
and try to think they have done everything. But all is not 
gold that glitters, and a conscientious study of Saint Francis 
and his spirit is sure to dispel the illusion, sooner or later, 
and to win needed grace. For this reason we hope that these 
dilettanti may give a little time to the studying for 
themselves some of the original documents bearing on the 
life and times of Saint Francis, and not content themselves 
only with the theories which M. Sabatier has made current 
and contagious by a delightful literary style. 


Chapter V 


But to return to the subject more immediately engaging our 
attention - M. Sabatier's Life - if our criticism should have 
seemed severe in any way, it is not that we love M. Sabatier 
less, but that we love Saint Francis more. We are far too full 
of admiration for certain aspects of M. Sabatier's work to join 
in crying it down as of no account. M. Sabatier deserves 
credit for his scholarly investigation of original documents 
and for his general co-ordination of the chief available 
historical references to the Saint. His book offers a veritable 
luxuriance of such references. M. Sabatier has all the 
erudition of the Franciscan literature. Indeed, outside, 
perhaps, some experts within the Order, there is no one, not 
even Mr. Montgomery Carmichael, who knows more about 
certain aspects of the life of Saint Francis than M. Sabatier. 
His book, for this reason, can never be disregarded by future 
biographers of the Saint, be their opinions what they may. 


As regards the prevalent idea that M. Sabatier has 
"discovered facts" relating to Saint Francis, it may be noted 
that the sources from which he has drawn plentifully for his 
work have ever been open to anybody desirous of applying 
to them. The French critic has indeed applied his talent to 
the propounding of fresh theories based on these ancient 
documents, but it is only these theories which are new and 
freshly discovered, not the authorities from whom he draws. 
Of course there is no law against such theorizing, but it 
should require a much greater suasion than even that of M. 
Sabatier to make us give credence to theories based on his 
authority alone. One searches in vain amid these ancient 
documents for any trace of that hostile aggressive grudging 
spirit of obedience which M. Sabatier attributes to Saint 
Francis. Where is it? Solely in the mind of the French critic 


who cannot credit his hero-saint with that quality of 
voluntary submission which so clashes with his own 
preconceived theories. Hence these theories have no 
objective value as a contribution to biography, much less to 
hagiography. For the rest, when the charge against M. 
Sabatier is that he has represented Saint Francis as he was 
not, it is no defense to reply that he has done so in good 
literary style. M. Sabatier stands convicted of having put 
Saint Francis in a false light before the public. We do not 
charge M. Sabatier with any conscious attempt to establish 
his conclusions on a deception, but we do charge him with 
complete unfitness to write any Saint's history. For that 
matter his own words should suffice to divest him of any 
vestige of authority as an historian or biographer. "Objective 
history," he says, "is a Utopia." In this short sentence we 
have a refutation of M. Sabatier and his errors. "To write 
history," he adds, "we must think it, and to think it is to 
transform it." The independent conscience is thus gradually 
released from every restraint, so that it will not endure the 
fetters which documents, proofs, and history impose. This, 
then, is M. Sabatier's position, and none can say that he has 
been unfaithful to his principles. Having "reflected" on Saint 
Francis, he has consequently "transformed" him. The 
accused has confessed, and so we must be lenient with him. 
Moreover, M. Sabatier is such an enthusiastic lover of the 
Saint as almost to disarm those who love truth more than 
pleading, and to him who loves much, much must be 
forgiven. Had he only loved more, there would be less to 
forgive. It is good to love Saint Francis; better still to love all 
that he loved. A consistent follower of the Saint should not 
stop short of Rome and all that Rome stands for, and after all 
it seems a pity to undergo the hardships included in the life 
of even a Rationalistic "Franciscan" - for M. Sabatier takes 
his Franciscan vocation seriously - and yet not accept the 
Franciscan teaching in its entirety. As long as M. Sabatier 
accepts it in part only, he can see the beauty of the Saint's 


life only in so far as a man may see the beauty of the stained 
glass in a mediaeval cathedral by gazing at it from without. 


Tennyson, we are told, once declared that he could never 
write an idyll about Sir Galahad unless he became a 
Catholic, and it seems that no non-Catholic can really 
understand, much less portray, Saint Francis as he was. M. 
Sabatier has at least demonstrated one fact beyond 
question, namely, that the essential condition for 
understanding the Saints is that we should live upon what 
was their life - the Catholic Faith. One may visit Assisi and 
belong to the International Society of Studies and drink 
copiously at the fountains of Franciscan literature, and still 
be unable to understand Saint Francis unless the heart beat 
in unison with his. Withal, M. Sabatier's appreciation of the 
external beauty of the Saint's life is so great that one might 
almost be led to expect a similar recognition of the dogmatic 
teaching which lies behind it. May we yet hope that M. 
Sabatier will rise from admiration of the man to recognition 
of the Saint? Who shall say? God's thoughts are not as ours, 
and grace works in wondrous ways. This much seems 
certain, that if M. Sabatier will only read the history of Saint 
Francis in its true light, without inserting anything of his 
own, and will look for Saint Francis where he is to be found, 
he may at last find what he says he is looking for - the real 
Saint Francis, and having once found him, he will have 
found all. We know that M. Sabatier can at times, in the 
spirit of true history, put truth and sincerity before every 
personal consideration, as he did in the case of the 
Portiuncula. 


Moreover, at least on one occasion, he has come forward as 
the champion of Franciscan tradition. What is better still, we 
read that he is actually engaged in revising his Life, and that 
in the new edition "the objectionable features of the former 
editions will disappear, and the result of his further 


discoveries will be embodied in the text." It is certain that 
his book will bear revision; apart from the blunders and 
blemishes we have indicated, there are some pages which, 
to say the least, are not edifying. The entire ninth chapter 
should be omitted; suffice it to say that its recital of the 
relations between Saint Francis and Saint Clare places both 
Saints in a position for which there is no warrant in history. 
But let that pass. 


From Assisi we learn that, whenever he is there, M. Sabatier 
may be seen "day and night attending the devotions in the 
Basilica with extreme recollection and piety." We hope he 
will continue to do so, for the effect of M. Sabatier's sojourn 
in Umbria is evident from some passages in his work. Take, 
for example, his appreciation of the effect of Holy 
Communion. It is so exquisite that even at the risk of 
marring the beauty of the original we venture to givea 
translation of it: 


"Francis," he says, "drew a part of his joy from the 
Communion. He gave to the Sacrament of the Eucharist that 
worship, imbued with unutterable emotion, with joyful tears, 
which has aided some of the noblest of human souls to 
endure the burden and heat of the day. The letter of the 
dogma was not fixed in the thirteenth century as it is today, 
but all that is beautiful, true, potent, eternal in the mystical 
feast instituted by Jesus was then alive in every heart. The 
Eucharist was truly the Viaticum of the soul. Like the 
pilgrims ot Emmaus long ago, in the hour when the shades 
of evening fall and a vague sadness invades, the soul, when 
the phantoms of the night awake and seem to loom up 
behind all our thoughts, our fathers saw the Divine and 
mysterious Companion coming towards them; they drank in 
His words, they felt His strength descending upon their 
hearts, all their inward being warmed again, and again they 


whispered, 'Abide with us. Lord, for the day is far spent and 
the night approaches.’ And often their prayer was heard." 


Where did M. Sabatier learn to write like that? This much is 
Sure - it was not at the feet of Renan, nor in the study of 
Harnack, nor in the Calvinist seminary at Strasburg. No, it 
was necessary for him to dwell in that Umbrian Palestine 
where at almost every cross-road one still finds, as it were, 
the footprints of the blessed wounded feet of the Seraphic 
Father. M. Sabatier rightly says that Umbria is "the best 
document" from which to study Saint Francis, for" the tie 
between the two is so indissoluble." A person's character 
must says M. Sabatier, "into the image of what one admires," 
and it is hard to believe that men's minds can be turned 
constantly on Saint Francis without being in some way 
affected by his Catholic spirit. We might cite other passages 
in M. Sabatier's book which one would hardly expect from a 
pen of a non-Catholic. Speaking, for example, of the 
influence of Saint Francis on the heretics of his time, he 
says: "Soaring as on wings to the religious life, he suddenly 
made a new ideal to shine out before the eyes of his 
contemporaries, an ideal before which all these fantastic 
sects vanished as birds of the night take flight at the first 
rays of the sun." Even so would all M. Sabatier's 
preconceived imaginings disappear before the light of the 
True Faith, which we pray may yet be granted him through 
the merits and intercession of Saint Francis. 


Meanwhile, whatever M. Sabatier's intentions may be, his 
investigations and "discoveries" cannot but ultimately prove 
advantageous to Catholics. As Mr. Adderley puts it, "We 
cannot any longer shrug our shoulders and pity Catholics for 
being so credulous as to believe in Saint Francis, when at 
the head of the Franciscan historians is a ‘higher critic,’ a 
Protestant, a modern of moderns, telling us that the story of 


the Stigmata is substantially true, and the story of the 
Indulgence of the Portiuncula also." 


Yes, recent research is making it more and more certain that 
the story of Saint Francis is true in all its essential and 
characteristic details. For the rest, it is still too early to 
foretell what results the present movement of Franciscan 
studies may lead to. It has already effected some good if 
only by opening up to closer study a period of history too 
little known even to Catholics - and one, moreover, which 
Matthew Arnold declared to be the most interesting in the 
history of Christianity after its primitive age. 


Just how much new light may thus be thrown on the life of 
Saint Francis is another question. In answering it the critics 
do not agree. Father Cuthbert believes that the newly 
recovered documents, by affording us a clearer and a more 
definite outline of his figure, may help us to realize better 
what sort of a man the Saint himself was. "With the 
assistance of these early documents," he says, "we are able 
to understand more clearly the significance of his Gospel of 
Poverty. In his own actions and words, as recorded by those 
who knew him, we have the interpretation of his rule as he 
understood it." On the other hand. Monsignor Faloci, who 
represents the extreme traditional view of Saint Francis and 
his Order, thinks that although "men may glorify as 
discoveries some insignificant trifles that supply little or no 
evidence and bestow the name of new documents on late 
accounts of doubtful authenticity, there is nothing further to 
be known concerning Saint Francis, and that the Bollandists, 
Chalippe and Papini, writing more than a century ago, knew 
as much, more or less, concerning Saint Francis as we do 
today. In the interval, although we have accumulated a 
library of works concerning Saint Francis, no new fact, 
episode, or saying had been added to his life." Be this as it 
may, since Catholics wish to know the true Saint Francis, we 


ought not to disparage the most critical investigations; we 
ought, on the contrary, to explore every source of 
knowledge with rigid exactness and calmness, laying aside 
preconceived notions, suspicions and fears, guided and 
directed by only one object - to Know the true Saint Francis. 
But how will Saint Francis appear after such investigation? 
We shall let an eminent prelate outside the Franciscan 
family answer that question: 


"How will Saint Francis appear after such investigations? Let 
us not trouble ourselves concerning that; the truth will 
appear. But if Saint Francis will appear other than we have 
believed him to be? It matters not, the true Saint Francis will 
be brought to light. But the traditions and stories that are so 
dear to the heart of the true Christian - we may, perhaps, 
have to cast these aside? Even so the true Saint Francis will 
be made known. But then the authority of the Church, the 
good name of religion, the prestige of Catholicism - will they 
too run the risk of being injured or impaired? O ye men of 
little faith, be silent! What grounds have you for suspecting 
that an inquiry after truth can injure the prestige of 
Christianity - the religion of truth, both in doctrine and 
conduct? Turn your eyes to Rome. Leo XIII threw open to the 
world the collection of documents which his illustrious 
predecessors have gathered together with rare judgement 
and preserved in the secret archives of the Vatican. The 
cultured and the learned - Germans, French, Russians, 
English - atheists, Protestants, Jews, anti-clericals and anti- 
papals by profession, all have hastened to avail themselves 
of the privilege granted them. What injury has the 
publication of these documents brought to the Church, to 
her institutions, to those things which are the object of her 
solicitude and care? Truth is beneficial to all, historic truth 
must needs prove beneficial to Saint Francis also." 


Saint Francis, then, has nothing to tear from the closest 
investigation. When the excavations now taking place 
among the buried cities of Franciscan literature have been 
brought to a close, Saint Francis will emerge from the tomb 
of scientific historical research with that same beautiful 
presentment which he has had all along in popular tradition 
- not merely the lover of nature, the poet and social 
reformer, but the religious Founder who made obedience to 
the Roman Pontiff the very Alpha and Omega of his Rule. 
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